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If You Marry 
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Your Faith 


COUNSEL ON MIXED MARRIAGES 


By JAMES A. PIKE, Dean of 
the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine. This is the first practical, 
authoritative book on a thorny 


question. Convinced that inter- 
faith marriages are considered 
much too superficially, often with 
tragic results, Dean Pike faces 
squarely this increasingly im- 


portant problem. His book both 
clears the air and provides sound 
guidance for ministers, coun- 
selors, parents, for those contem- 
plating marriage or already mar- 


ried outside their faith. 
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PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY CENTRAL 


To the Editor: 

I wish to extend to you hearty congratula- 
tions on your achievement. During the rela- 
tively brief four years of your venture the 
journal has come more and more to occupy 
a central place among the resources of the 
ministry. 

OreN H. BAKER 

Dean of The Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School 

Rochester, New York 


BETTER AND BETTER 


To the Editor: 

I hope that your work goes forward with 
increasing success and satisfaction. You are 
doing a magnificent service to the general 
cause of pastoral psychology, and the maga- 
zine gets better and better as time goes on 

ALBERT C. OUTLER 

Perkins School of Theology 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY GOES 
TO THE ARCTIC 


To the Editor: 

This letter is to express my sincere appre- 
ciation to you for continuing to keep the 
quality of Pastorat PsycHoLoGy at such a 
peak. 

I sinned, doctor, sinned grievously. I al- 
lowed my subscription to lapse. I realize it 1s 
hard for you to understand how I could be s 
negligent. Just goes to show you how bogged 
down in “self” one can get. 

Anyway, I remedied that by re-subscribing 
the other day. The first two issues caught up 
with me while we put in at Nome, Alaska 
for a couple of quick ones. (As a Methodist 
| better hasten to add the latter 
trips to town. [I want no_ investigations 
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1954 LETTERS TO 
please). They were like—well, like a hot 
hamburger at the Pole, or maybe a cool one 
(root beer) at the equator, or, better yet, 
Spring-Maid sheets in the Congo—take your 
pick. I tore off the wrappers, rushed to my 
stateroom, arranged the pillows just so, and 
didn’t move until I had read both copies frou 
cover to cover. We sailors are like that. We 
are deprived of the comforts of civilization 
for so long (oh, you know—ice cream, Sunday 
funnies, parks, and things) that when some- 
thing like this is offered we are not satisfied 
until we are satiated. I had such a relaxed 
and voluptuous fee’ing after the reading ses- 
sion | had to write and say “thanks.” 

Lt. Wayne N. Detrick, CHC, USN 

U.S.S. Burton Islend AGB-1 

c/o FPO, San Francisco, California 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY VALUABLE 
To the Editcr: 


PastoRAL PsyCHOLOGY continues to be in- 
creasingly useful and valuable. Dr. Oates and 
I are regularly recommending it to our 
students. 

GAINEs S. Dospins 
Dean of the School of 
Religious Education 
Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary 
Louisvilie, Kentucky 

DON’T OVERSIMPLIFY 

To the Editor: 


Although I have not had as many courses 
in psychology and especially psychology of 
religicn as I desire or intend to take, your 
journal has been of a very stimulating nature 
and very helpiul. I am looking forward to 
being able to digest more of your excellent 
material as my own knowledge increases. 

I note with some reluctance the desire of 
some for a simplified journal. It will be a 
sad day indeed when the pastor or minister 
becomes interested only in grasping hold of 
certain tricks or techniques. From what | 
have been able to learn of this whole field 
of pastoral psychology or psychiatry in gen- 
eral, the attempt to oversimplify is the great- 
est ‘sin.’ Things in this world are not simple 
or easy to comprehend. Let us not fool 
ourselves by making them appear easy and 
simple. 

W. Don Barpwett 
Crane Valley 


Saskatchewan, Canada 
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‘HOW CAN WE ENRICH | 
(THE LATER YEARS?! 


RECREATION 
FOR THE AGING | 


by ARTHUR M. 
WILLIAMS 

of the National Recreation 
Association 

A composite picture of 
successful programs 
throughout the country. 
Covers arts and crafts, 
camping and day camp- 
ing, hobbies, music, 
drama, service and edu- 
cational programs, social and spectator ac- 
tivities. “‘Anyone who has anything at all 
to do with recreation for older persons will 
benefit by reading it.’’"—Journal of the 
American Medical Association $3.00 





HOW TO RETIRE 


AND LIKE IT 
RETIR by RAYMOND P. 
LIKE ‘im KAIGHN 


“Compact, down-to- 
earth book on planning 
and enjoying retire- 
ment. Covers all aspects 
from health to finance."’ 
—Kiplinger’s Changing 
Times. “‘The answers 
are all here, not off the 
cuff but out of life experiences. This book, 
like the person it is designed to help, has 
a great future.'’"—Daniel A. Poling, The 
Chr'stian Herald. $2.50 


RECREATION ACTIVITIES 
FOR ADULTS 


National Recreation Association Staff 


“A description of hundreds of indoor and 
outdoor activities that can provide fun for 
adults. Draws upon the total resources of 
the recreation movement. Persons respon- 
sible for recreational programs in your 
church ought to have and use this book." 

The Pastor. 


“ 
S| 


at your bookstore or direct 








The Man 
of the 
Month 


PAUL B. MAVES 


LTHOUGH Paul B. Maves has barely passed the magic age of forty at which 
real living is supposed to begin, he has succeeded in making himself the out- 
standing authority on aging among contemporary churchmen. His editing of the 
current issue of PAsTorAL PsycHoLocy is but the latest in a notable series of 
works on the relation of religion and the church to aging and to older people. 

His first major work on aging was Older People and the Church (with J. 
Lennart Cedarleaf), the principal report of a two-yezr study sponsored by the 
Department of Pastoral Services of the National Council of Churches, and 
with special support from the Arbuckle-Jamieson Foundation and several agencies 
of the Methodist Church. This comprehensive volume has become the keystone 
for all subsequent planning about older people by church bodies. 

He also published The Christian Religious Education of Older People and 
The Best is Yet to Be, the latter one in the Pastoral Aid Series of the West- 
minster Press. In addition, he has published many articles on various aspects 
of this topic. 

Perhaps to demonstrate that he is still not far from the grass roots, Paul 
B. Maves likes to remind himself that he was born in 2 sod house in Nebraska, 
thirty miles from the nearest town. The oldest of six children, he skipped 
through grade school in five years, worked his way through high school by way 
of being clerk and handy man in a general store, and did everything from being 
a student pastor to a shoveler of ashes in getting through Nebraska Wesleyan 
University. There, as later, he demonstrated a versatility both of interests and 
achievements. 

He was graduated from Drew Theological Seminary in 1939, and ten years 
later was awarded the Ph. D. degree by Drew University. 

For two years associate pastor of Trinity Methodist Church in Albany, in 
charge of religious education, he then moved to be pastor of the Middlebury, 
Vermont, Methodist Church for three years. Shortly thereafter, he was selected 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Pastoral Psychology 





Editorial 


The Church and Older People 


HEN the Study of The Religious 

Ministry to Older Feople was 
launched by the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America in 1946, 
the books and articles on the subject 
of aging could nearly be counted upon 
the fingers of two hands. Since then, 
agrowing stream of books has poured 
from the presses. 

The first National Conference on 
Aging, sponsored by the Federal Se- 
curity Agency at the request of the 
President, and held in Washington, 
D.C., in 1950, brought together for the 
first time the leading workers in this 
field. It marked a milestone of inter- 
est in the aging and gave great impetus 
to research and program development 
inthe field. This conference is of special 
interest to the churches because for the 
first time at any such conference there 
was a special section devoted to reli- 


gious programs and _ services. This 
highlighted the fact that from the be- 
ginning the approach to aging has been 
a multi-discipline approach, and it has 
included the religious interests on a par 
with others. The pioneering work of 
the Department of Pastoral Services 
and the Department of Christian Social 
Relations of the Federal Council had 
much to do with this inclusion. 

The formation of the National Com- 
mittee on Aging under the National 
Welfare Assembly, in which representa- 
tives of the churches have played a 
prominent part, attests to the scope, 
permanence, and long range character 
of work with the aged. The first annual 
meeting of this committee was held in 
1952. 

The Gerontological Society and the 
American Geriatric Association both 
publish professional journals. A number 
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of universities, notably the University 
of Michigan and Washington Univer- 
sity in St. Louis, have taken the lead 
in research, and in the development of 
educational programs in the fields of 
gerontology and geriatrics. A host of 
new markets, new occupations, and new 
professions have arisen as a result of 
the emergence of this age group in our 
life. 

The fact that the Committee on Adult 
Work of the Division of Christian Edu- 
cation of the National Council of 
Churches has recently held a Strategy 
Planning Conference on The Church 
and Older People* makes this issue of 
PASTORAL PsycCHOLoGy timely. Work 
with older people is now being firmly 
included in the on-going programs of 
the official agencies of most of the va- 
rious denominations. We will 
doubtless witness an upsurge of 
tivity under church auspices. 

In this issue we have brought to- 
gether again the original team that plan- 
ned the Study of The Religious Minis- 
try to Older Feople, and produced Old- 
er People and the Church. J. Lennart 
Cedarleaf has made available additional 
material from his extensive case studies 
of pastoral work with older people. 


now 
ac- 


*The report of the Conference, entitled 
“The Fulfillment Years,” is now available 
from the National Council of Churches, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


Seward Hiltner’s article was first given 
as a paper to the Gordon Conference on 
Longevity of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, and 
was then circulated by the National 
Committee on Aging among several no- 
table papers on aging. It is of interest 
because it develops some theological 
considerations on aging. 

Martin Gumpert, who is one of our 
distinguished geriatricians, is now edit- 
ing “Lifetime Living,” a lively, helpful, 
and successful magazine for older peo- 
ple. His article, as well as the article by 
Orlo Strunk, Jr., and my own, speak 
for themselves. 

What is needed first of all is an 
awareness of the needs of older people. 
Older people themselves often repress 
an awareness of their own needs, and 
deny any need for help because of the 
anxiety which the needs arouse. Minis- 
ters, too, often repress the awareness of 
the needs of their older parishioners and 
experience resistance in working with 
them for a variety of 
charged reasons. 

What is needed next is some aware- 
ness of the resources available for older 
people, and some skill in mobilizing 
these resources. Many ministers would 
do much more than they are now doing 
if they knew how to take the first step. 
It is hoped that this issue will be of some 
help in both of these areas. 

—Pavut B. Maves 


emotionally 





Living and Existing 


O American faces so often look so lost because they are most tragically 
trapped between a very real dread of coming alive to something more 
than merely existing and an equal dread of going down to the grave without 


having done more than merely exist? 


If so, this is truly the great American disease, and would account for the 
fact that we lead the world today in incidence of insanity, criminality, alco- 


holism, narcoticism, cancer, homicide, and perversion in sex, 


as well as per- 


version just for the pure hell of the thing—NeLson AGrEN, “American Christ- 


mas: 1952,” The Nation 
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The Church in Community Planning 


For the Aged 


The Church Has an Important Role to Play 


On the Team of Workers with the Aged 


Provided It Takes Pains to Understand 


The Aged as Well as How It Can Best 


Make Its Own Unique Contribution 


BY PAUL B. MAVES 
Assistant Professor of Religious Education 
Drew University 
Madison, New Jersey 


HEN HEALTH is thought of as 

more than the absence of symp- 
toms, more than unobstructed somatic 
functioning, and when one begins to 
think about the whole person in rela- 
tion to his total environment, religion 
inevitably comes into the picture. Be- 
cause of its interest for the whole per- 
son, religion is deeply concerned with 
health in all of its manifestations. The 
words “health,” “whole,” and “holy” 
all come from the same root, testifying 
tothe ancient vestment of the functions 
of medicine man and priest in one in- 
dividual. It is only during the last few 
centuries that the professions dealing 
with the body, mind, and spirit have 
become so completely separated. Un- 


—_—_—_—_—____. 


Reprinted by permission from “Geriatrics.” 


doubtedly this separation was neces- 
sary, for many of the tremendous 
strides made in scientific technology 
have come about as a result of speciali- 
zation. However, it is now becoming in- 
creasingly clear that further advance 
depends upon a reintegration of the 
specialized professions which 
man. 


serve 


Gerontology and geriatrics are set- 
ting the pace in a field approach to the 
problems of later maturity. It is in this 
field that we see most clearly the rela- 
tion of faith to health. Without a rea- 
son for living, health is useless and soon 
breaks down. Without a reason for 
living that integrates a person with 
society, psychological conflicts arise. 
The psychotic and the delinquent may 
have compelling goals in life, but no one 
would consider them healthy. When 
we think about the conversion of such 
persons into normal individuals, the 
resources of the church, the social 
agency, and the medical clinic are all 
needed, 
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It is quite practical that the church 
be represented on the geriatric team, 
provided it wins a right to be there 
through its own understanding of the 
aging process and its competence in 
helping older persons to find meaning- 
fulness in later maturity. Those who 
practice geriatric medicine, and who 
are at the same time members of the 
church, might help prepare the church 
and the clergy for membership on the 
team. By the term “church” is meant 
the institutionalized expression of reli- 
gion in the Judeo-Christian tradition. 

What role would the church play on 
the geriatric team? How would the 
church contribute to community plan- 
ning for the aged? In order to answer 
these questions let us analyze briefly the 
functions of religion. 


IRST, religion attempts to come to 

terms with ultimate reality and to 
discover meaning in life. It represents 
the search for ultimate values. It holds 
that persons are of more value than 
property, that love is better than hate, 
that man is an end in himself and not a 
means, that the individual is the end 
and the institution the means. It is re- 
ligious faith, not science, which affirms 
that the geriatricians’ quest is worth 
while. 

Second, in the attempt to come to 
terms with reality, religion faces the 
limitations of life and attempts to find 
meaning in disease, disability, delin- 
quency, and death. It acknowledges 
finiteness and seeks to enable persons 
to live with mystery through faith. 
Gotthard Booth, a psychiatrist, has re- 
marked that science can help us to 
realize and to use our potentialities, 
but it cannot help us to accept and live 
with our limitations. The man who is 
dying of cancer needs more than seda- 
tives to enable him to come through 
that experience without despair. 
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There is some disposition among 
scientists to refuse to accept limitations 
or to regard mystery as final. Happily 
for us, the scientist keeps hammering 
away at the barriers of the unknown; 
and for that he should be honored and 
encouraged. There is necessarily a ten- 
sion between the struggle for control 
over nature and the need to accept our 
limitations. Who knows when we will 
eradicate all disease, or how far we can 
prolong the span of life? 

Third, religion provides a channel for 
the expression of our gratitude for life's 
innumerable blessings, and enables us 
to celebrate our joys and our triumphs 
with all the artistic skill at our com- 
mand, recognizing that many of these 
gifts come unsought and unearned. 
Among these gifts are the gifts of life 
and love. In many ways ours is a com- 
plaining, negative age, a cantankerous 
and critical period of history. It thinks 
of rights more than responsibilities. In 
this respect it is an infantile and an 
irreligious age. Do we not need to cele- 
brate the advantages and compensa- 
tions of later maturity as well as to 
complain of its losses, to elevate its 
potentialities as well as to lift up its 
problems? Religion can provide the 
symbols for that. 

Finally, religion binds men together 
in a common commitment to values 
which it then attempts to make opera- 
tive in human life. Inevitably a religious 
view of life gives rise to a fellowship, 
and this fellowship becomes structural- 
ized in an institution with its creedal 
statements, ceremonies, and patterns of 
conduct which express the values to 
which it is committed. Religion not 
only gives life meaning but also makes 
society possible. 


HE PROBLEMS of our time root 
in conflicts of values. Growing old- 
er is certainly complicated by the fact 
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that in our acquisitive society men are 
valued for their productivity. This 
puts older people at a disadvantage. The 
physician may feel a little guilty about 
prolonging a life which is no longer of 
any use to its fellowmen in terms of 
economic productivity, or, worse, is an 
economic burden upon society. But re- 
ligious faith says that a man is of in- 
trinsic worth in himself because he is 
a child of God, and finds that one can 
be creative in terms of human values 
even when he can no longer be produc- 
tive of economic values. 

With this analysis of the function of 
religion we can now outline the role of 
the church in relation to community 
planning. 

To begin with, the church has a goal- 
setting and value-setting function which 
may give impetus, purpose, and direc- 
tion to community planning. This may 
operate indirectly as the members of 
the church bring their ethical ideals into 
their responsibilities as citizens. It may 
work directly as the church takes the 
lead, perhaps with the counsel of such 
experts as geriatricians, in evaluating 
community patterns and resources in 
their effect upon older people and in 
suggesting desirable goals. 

In the second place it may take the 
initiative in stimulating community 
planning in order to implement the 
goals and values it cherishes, so that 
community relations will not be in con- 
flict with the quality of the relations 
which exist within the inner community 
of the church. It recognizes that the 
community as well as the church school 
isan agency of religious education, and 
that for maximum effectiveness they 
need to work together. Many clergy- 
men have some training in community 
organization, and therefore social con- 
ditions can be analyzed and evaluated 
from the standpoint of their effect upon 
the goals and values of religion. 
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HIRDLY, the church may cooper- 

ate with other agencies in securing 
the necessary resources which older 
people may need to handle their conflict 
creatively, to resolve their tensions suc- 
cessfully, to achieve satisfactions ade- 
quately, and to find support and 
security. Such agencies include counsel- 
ing centers, referral agencies, hospitals, 
homes, recreational facilities, and home 
care services. Church groups may also 
study housing and social security with 
a view to their responsibility. 

In other words, the church does two 
kinds of things in relation to the com- 
munity. (1) It does those things which 
it is uniquely fitted to do by its very 
nature and which it cannot escape, if 
it is true to its function. Such things 
include opportunities for worship, pas- 
toral care, and religious education. The 
church has an affirmative framework of 
meaning which it seeks to make avail- 
able and relevant to all persons every- 
where. This it has to do, and this has 
direct bearing upon health in later 
maturity. 

(2) It does those things which need 
doing and which it chooses to do be- 
cause no other agency is doing them or 
because it is in a better position to do 
them than any other agency at that 
particular moment. So the church has 
been in the forefront of building and 
operating hospitals and homes and so- 
cial welfare agencies of various kinds. 
The church has promoted recreational 
programs and counseling services. If 
it becomes clear that other agencies can 
do these things more effectively, the 
church is willing to see other agencies 
take over, but it is concerned that 
when other agencies do take them over, 
they continue to put persons and the 
integrity of persons first. 


ET US consider how this collabo- 
ration might work out in relation 
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toa typical case whom we will call Mrs. 
Jones. Her physician, who has a geri- 
atric orientation, sees to it that she 
knows what things she ought and 
ought not to eat, prescribes vitamins 
and other essential nutrients. He sug- 
gests what activities are within the 
range of her strength and capacities. 
When she falls ill he sees that she is 
admitted to the proper medical facility 
and receives the needed treatment, call- 
ing upon the proper specialists and 
auxiliary professions as the need arises. 
When it clear that she is 
chronically ill, he may suggest that she 
now needs terminal care in a nursing 
home. While she is receiving terminal 
care, he sees to it that she is as com- 
fortable as possible and functioning as 
fully as possible in terms of self-care 
and creativity. 

During this time the social worker 
has helped Mrs. Jones with housing, 
financial resources, and counsel about 
what agencies can be of most help to 
her and how she can make best use of 
her resources. Here, too, a variety of 
services may be provided such as home 
care, occupational therapy, and coun- 
seling. 

The clergyman and the church, too, 
have been on the job. They have been 
alert to make Mrs. Jones feel wanted, 
and have seen that she has the maxi- 
mum opportunity to participate in the 
full life of the church, including wor- 
ship, study to keep her mind alert, 
recreation, and service to others. So 
she not only feels that she is wanted, 
but also that she belongs to a significant 
group, and that she is rendering a sig- 
nificant service to society. She is helped 
to interpret the aging process and to 
understand limitations as contributive 
to rather than destructive of personal 
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values. When she is ill and confined to 
her home, to the hospital, or the nurs- 
ing home, the ministrations of the 
church are brought to her. The clergy- 
man and other people call to give un- 
derstanding, support, and companion- 
ship. They also render real help in the 
form of gifts and services of many 
kinds. The sacraments symbolize and 
channel in the deepest terms her dy- 
namic relationship to ultimate reality 
and values. It is easier for her to accept 
the losses of aging, to experience illness 
and surgery, and finally to face the ap- 
proach of death when some one who 
represents God himself goes with her 
and stands by her so that she does not 
feel alone, insignificant, or worthless. 

But these various persons do _ not 
work in isolation. There has been con- 
sultation between them about Mrs. 
Jones and they have planned jointly 
for the most effective approach and re- 
lationship to her. More than that, Mrs. 
Jones herself has been on the team, so 
that all of them working together face 
her problem. Neither have they always 
stayed within the confines of a single 
ro.e in relation to Mrs. Jones. Some- 
times the physician has been the most 
effective force in physical recovery by 
what he does to help Mrs. Jones to face 
iorward with hope, desirous of recov- 
ering, freed from any sense of guilt, 
reconciled to life, and to her fellow 
men. It may be that the social worker 
has been able to gain rapport when 
neither the physician or the clergyman 
could. 

Beyond all this, the physician, clergy- 
man, and social worker have worked 
together as community leaders to it 
terpret the needs of persons like Mrs 
Jones to the community, and to secure 
the kinds of resources that she needs. 





E DO NOT count a man’s years until he has nothing else to count—RaLPH 


WaLpo EMERSON 
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Some Obstacles in Pastoral Counseling of 


Older People 


It Is Important to See Early in the Relationship 


What It Is that the Older Person 


Expects of the Pastor 


BY J. LENNART CEDARLEAF 
Chaplain, Illinois State Training School for 
Boys, St. Charles, Illinots 


Ae THIS article considers the gen- 
eral field of pastoral care in rela- 
tion to the specific field of pastoral 
counseling of older people, it is well to 
consider at the outset the distinctions in 
these functions. Pastoral care is the per- 
sonal ministry of the pastor to people. 
It may include such things as the rou- 
tine call, individual administration of 
the Lord’s Supper to a shut-in, the giv- 
ing of advice, or expressions of interest 
and concern, to name a few. These are 
important and vital functions of any 
pastor, and they have fundamental 
values in relation to the older person’s 
needs. Defenses and disinterest of the 
parishioner do not stop the pastor from 
providing pastoral care. The activity 
of pastoral care demands considerable 
adaptation on the part of the pastor in 
order to minister to any particular 
person. In many instances the relation- 
ship will never go beyond that of pas- 
toral care, in other instances it will lead 
to pastoral counseling. 


Pastoral counseling, while it is basic- 
ally a relationship of pastoral care, 
goes beyond the usual pastoral care re- 
lationship. In pastoral counseling we 
find the following elements present. 
There is dynamic understanding-love 
on the part of the pastor in relation to 
the older person’s personality and life 
situation. On the part of the older 
person there is a desire for help or 
growth. Finally there is between the 
two a generally positive feelingful re- 
lationship. The interpersonal activity is 
under the control of the pastor’s under- 
standing. Frequent and regular contacts 
are usually employed in pastoral coun- 
seling. 

To put it in another way, pastoral 
counseling is an intimate interpersonal 
process that takes place between the 
pastor and the older person. On the 
part of the older person there is the 
willingness to share in the process, and 
thus see light in it. This might be stated 
as a willingness to be dependent on the 
pastor for help, but this will be a de- 
pendence that is founded on the pastor’s 
deep level of understanding and love. 
This kind of dependence demands con- 
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siderable seeking and searching on the 
part of the older person in contrast to 
infantile regressive dependence. The 
pastor in this relationship will need to 
have good diagnostic understanding, 
along with respect, appreciation, and 
serious concern. This can all be sum- 
med up in the term understanding-love. 
It is in the interaction of two people 
with these attitudes that spiritual 
energies are released that lead to 
growth and integration on the part of 
the older person. 


HE FOLLOWING report of a 

pastoral care relationship will illus- 
trate the above considerations. Miss 
Perkins is a seventy-five-year-old spin- 
ster. While she has never joined the 
pastor’s church, she considers it her 
home church, and has done so from 
childhood. For over forty years she 
had been recognized as an artist with the 
piano. About ten years ago she became 
afflicted with arthritis, and since then 
she has been less and less able to follow 
her musical talents. When the pastor 
first contacted her it was evident that 
she had rigid and demanding person- 
ality patterns. This was seen in her at- 
tempts to dominate and control all the 
contacts with the pastor. Over an eight- 
een month period in which there were 
monthly visits, her mood never altered 
and an attitude of receptiveness never 
did prevail. 

With Miss Perkins a relationship of 
pastoral counseling could not be estab- 
lished, even though the pastor under- 
stood the situation quite well. Under 
such circumstances the relationship be- 
came one of pastoral care. The pastor 
had to adapt to the conditions in Miss 
Perkins. Regular calls were made, and 
the Lord’s Supper was administered at 
her request. At all times the pastor was 
alert for any indications that Miss Per- 
kins might be seeking the deeper level 
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of interpersonal help and understand- 
ing, but the opportunity to minister to 
her on that level never arose. It was 
evident from the viewpoint of the pas- 
tor’s understanding that Miss Perkins 
had been rejected by her parents and 
siblings at a very early age. To meet this 
rejection she had developed a rather 
subtle defense ; that is, she had retreated 
into herself and had, in turn, rejected 
others while using her personal capaci- 
ties to win self-recognition. This pat- 
tern served her quite well as long as she 
could be admired for her beauty and 
talents. The trauma of illness and aging 
had forced her deeper into this partic- 
ular pattern, and she became more 
isolated than ever. 

While this summary is primarily in- 
cluded to show the operational level of 
pastoral care in relation to that of coun- 
seling, it does also suggest one of the ob- 
stacles that may be encountered in 
ministering to older people. The ob- 
stacle we saw in Miss Perkins was self- 
centered rigidity of long standing. 

It is well to be aware of these ob- 
stacles, as understanding them will per- 
mit the pastor to minister more 
adequately and creatively on the level 
which the older person can accept. This 
will mean reduced frustrations on the 
part of the pastor, and thus he will be 
able to be more realistic as he faces these 
problems. Also, he will avoid a sense of 
failure or guilt over not being able to 
minister on a deeper level to certain 
older people. 


OME instances of pastoral care with 

older people will now be analyzed 

to point out obstacles, and to show the 

resultant levels of relationship as these 
obstacles are recognized. 

The following record comes from the 
fifth call a pastor made on a man who 
was a resident of a home for the aged. 
He was eighty-two years old, and almost 
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totally blind. He had lived in the home 
for about three years. 

Pastor: What do you do with your 
day, Mr. Nathan? 

Mr. NATHAN: Oh, I listen to the ra- 
dio now. I like to listen to the ball 
games. I like the Eagles. I was great for 
sport. I worked out at Turner’s Gym, 
George Street and Twelfth. (He stood 
up to show me his exercises, especially 
body bends. A faint smile crept over his 
face as he went through his routine. ) 

Pastor: You are pretty limber; you 
liked to work out at the gym? 

Mr. NaTtHan: I'll say I did; I spent 
a lot of time there. (pause ) 

Pastor: You told me on my last visit 
you were never married. 

Mr. NATHAN: (After a long pause) 
Oh, I had some girls, but I never mar- 
ried. (pause) I lived with my mother 
on Rock Street. I had to care for her, 
when my father died. (pause) But the 
gym was my life. 

Pastor: You preferred men. 

Mr. NATHAN: (With agitation) No! 

In one of the earlier visits with Mr. 
Nathan the following had occurred. 
This was an explorative, get-acquainted 
call. 

Pastor: Were you ever married, 
Mr. Nathan? 

Mr. NatHAn: No, I never married! 
(Sudden ending ) 

Pastor: You were never married? 

Mr. NatHANn: (Defiantly) No! 

In the early interview the pastor 
raised this as a routine explorative ques- 
tion, having no conscious intentions at 
that time to press the issue should Mr. 
Nathan not choose to discuss it more ex- 
tensively. However, it was clear because 
of the hesitancy and blocking that an 
area had been opened up that seemed 
to be pregnant with conflicting feelings, 
and further complicated by the decre- 
ments of advancing age. 

If we look at the call, the fifth one, 


we can observe some of the obstacles to 
pastoral counseling, both from the view- 
point of Mr. Nathan as well as from the 
pastor’s lack of understanding-love. In- 
stead of respecting and, in a sense, wait- 
ing out the intense feelings of Mr. 
Nathan, the pastor was a bit motivated 
by a need to move in quickly and do di- 
rective treatment or counseling. This 
was probably an attempt to demonstrate 
to himself his own power, rather than to 
respect and realistically understand Mr. 
Nathan by letting him talk about his 
deep-seated conflicts as his defenses and 
feelings permitted. 

The result of this lack of understand- 
ing-love on the part of the pastor is 
clear. Mr. Nathan had become disturbed 
and angry in the relationship and had 
strong negative feelings toward the pas- 
tor for attempting to draw him out of 
his strongly defended though precari- 
ous mode of adaptation. The recognition 
of the problem area was no doubt cor- 
rect, but the pastor’s own feelings 
tended to act as a blinder to the intensity 
and dynamic of the conflict. The fact 
that the pastor raised this question of 
his problems with women, when there 
was no indication that Mr. Nathan was 
ready to consider it, indicated the over- 
anxious need of the pastor to assume 
direction based on his own needs, rather 
than meeting the present needs of Mr. 
Nathan. 


HE PASTOR who served as chap- 

lain continued to call on Mr. 
Nathan, but it became increasingly evi- 
dent that no dynamic relationship was 
forming. This was partly on account of 
the pastor’s tendency to force, rather 
than guide the relationship. But in ad- 
dition to this it was also to be partly 
accounted for by the religious and cul- 
tural distance that existed between the 
pastor and Mr. Nathan. He had lived 
all of his life in a religious and cultural 
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situation very different from that of 
the pastor. In fact, it was tragic that he 
had to come to this particular home, 
where he was very much of a cultural 
stranger. This gulf was never bridged. 
The bond of creative interaction never 
did form. Yet Mr. Nathan had basic and 
typical conflicts that ordinarily could be 
helped in a counseling relationship. The 
pastor was very much aware that Mr. 
Nathan had gone through experiences 
and had feelings which separated him 
from creative identity with people. His 
isolation had increased with his age. 
Realistically, to identify with the pastor 
and his religious and cultural point of 
view would mean for Mr. Nathan a to- 
tally new kind of relatedness. For this 
he did not have the resources, nor could 
he stand the separation and isolation 
from the community and culture which 
he believed to be his only anchoring 
point. It should be said that the pastor 
too, because of his religious and cul- 
tural orientation, could not really iden- 
tify with Mr. Nathan on a deep level. 
However, the pastor’s awareness of this 
partly negated that barrier. 

It was clear that pastoral counseling 
on any deep level was ruled out, but pas- 
toral care, which was the responsibility 
of the chaplain was carried out. This 
was done in the framework of short 
and fairly regular calls. These calls 
were oriented to show interest in Mr. 
Nathan. The pastor partly came to such 
a conclusion after he had analyzed the 
interaction in a call such as the fifth 
one. Thus both the pastor and Mr. 
Nathan kept the relationship on a plane 
of interest and care rather than one of 
counseling or therapy. There is no 
question in the mind of the pastor that 
this really became a significant ministry 
for Mr. Nathan. It gave him an oppor- 
tunity to relate to another person in the 
midst of an existence otherwise barren 
of human contacts. While the pastor 
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would have liked to have given Mr, 
Nathan a deeper kind of help, he did see 
the reality of the situation, and thus 
inwardly was satisfied that he was giy- 
ing the best possible in the existing 
relationship. 

We have seen at least two obstacles 
that may be encountered. The first is 
the over-aggressive attitude on the part 
of the pastor. The second is the religious 
and cultural differences between the 
two. 

The following material from a pas- 
toral relationship with Mrs. Lydia Molt 
indicates a different type of obstacle 
that may be encountered in pastoral 
ministry to older people. Mrs. Molt was 
sixty-six years of age, and had been 
confined at home for the past two years 
because of a stroke. At the time of the 
call reported below she was hospitalized, 
and just previous to it she had been 
placed in a nursing home. A relationship 
of trust and confidence seemed to have 
been established with her. 

Mrs. Mott: My sons told me that 

they don’t have a home for sick older 
people. All they have near here is a 
home for children. The only home for 
older people is in Florida. (We were 
discussing the homes a fraternal order 
had for older people.) 
Pastor: That’s a rather discourag- 
ing thing to find out. . . . Have your 
sons made any other arrangements for 
you? 

Mrs. Mott: No, I don’t know what 
they are going to do. I guess I can go 
back to Mrs. Smith’s if I want to—she 
will take care of me. (/ong pause) 

Pastor: Have you thought any more 
of the home on 38th Avenue? _ 

Mrs. Mo tr: (With a questioning at- 
titude) You mean the city home on 
39th Avenue ? ' 

Pastor: Yes, that’s it. 

Mrs. Mott: Well, I guess I could go 
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there—someone -might care for me 
there. (pause ) 

Pastor: You sort of feel as if your 
children had let you down. 

Mrs. Mott: Yes! All my children 
have let me down. I tried to be a good 
mother to them—so kind to them. Now 
they don’t care for me. They all have 
children too, they are more important 
than I am. Some day they will know 
what it is to be forgotten. 

Pastor: That must be very discour- 
aging... . (pause) Could any of your 
children take you in? 

Mrs. Mott: Well....no....I don’t 
know. Bill has a boy, and they need all 
their room. Harry hasn’t any room to 
spare. One of the others could, but I 
guess he doesn’t want me. 





HAT DOES this call show about 
obstacles? Through previous 
contacts the pastor had learned much 
about Mrs. Molt’s life situation, and 
the severe handicapping influences that 
were at work. He understood that Mrs. 
Molt’s resources were few, that she had 
lived a meager emotional life, depend- 
ing upon others, and yet having a 
tremendous amount of hostility to those 
who were nearest to her. The pastor 
recognized her real feelings of discour- 
agement over her inability to find a 
place to live and be taken care of. 

By showing her that he was aware of, 
and had accepted as a fact both her 
present feelings and the underlying pat- 
tern of her personality, he demon- 
strated that he understood her as a per- 
son. He felt that her confidence in him 
was deep enough so that he could raise 
the question about what her children 
might do for her. The pastor felt that 
Mrs. Molt was at least partly ready to 
look at and accept the fact that she 
could not count on help from her chil- 
dren. 

In asking about a home to which she 
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might consider going, the pastor’s in- 
tention was to stimulate any ability 
she might have to make a move in the 
direction of a choice—to strengthen the 
remaining capacity she had to make a 
decision of her own. She was not pre- 
pared to do this, and the suggestion 
was rejected. She just went on to anoth- 
er issue. Seeing that she was not pre- 
pared for what he suggested, the pastor 
did not push the issue any further. 


It was difficult for the pastor to rec- 
ognize what he himself meant to Mrs. 
Molt in the relationship. He suspected 
that really she was forming an infantile 
dependent relationship, in which the 
pastor was becoming extremely neces- 
sary for her survival. He saw that she 
needed to get support from a figure of 
strength, and yet underneath this was 
hostility toward that kind of a person. 
This was based on her past life experi- 
ences. It is interesting in the following 
report of a call to see how the negative 
feelings come out, and what their im- 
plication is for our thesis. 

Pastor: This is not a very pleasant 
Christmas for you. 

Mrs. Mott: No, it isn’t—my bovs— 
they don’t care for me. No one cares for 
me. (long pause) Only one of them vis- 
its me any more. 

Pastor: Your daughters? 

Mrs. Mott: They are all the same 
way. ... They don’t care for me any 
more. It doesn’t look like I am going to 
get to go home. (Jn all of this slow, 
tense conversation she kept her head 
turned away from the. pastor, suggest- 
ing that she was trying to control some 
hostile feelings she had toward him.) 

Pastor: Would you like to have me 
read the Christmas story for you? 

Mrs. Mort: (with a faint smile) 
Yes. 

Pastor: “And it came to pass in 
those days, that there went out a decree 
from Caesar Augustus... .” (As the 
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pastor continued to read a simile crept 
over her face, she appeared childlike 
and relaxed.) The pastor completed the 
story. 

Mrs. Mort: That was wonderful. 

What happened here? Mrs. Molt’s 
strong negative feelings toward the pas- 
tor had come into her consciousness in 
this call. She had to turn her face away 
from him, and there were long and fre- 
quent pauses. The pastor sensed her an- 
tagonism, and its long-standing implica- 
tions, and thus eased the pressure by 
taking the lead in the reading of the 
Christmas story. This permitted her 
dependent feelings to reassert them- 
selves, and Mrs. Molt was at least out- 
wardly more comfortable in the rela- 
tionship. 


HIS PROBLEM of an older per- 
son who has settled for an infantile 
type of dependent relationship, partly 
to control her hostility, and yet to meet 
real needs, is difficult to deal with on 
any level except pastoral care. The 
above relationship really bordered on 
counseling several times, but it became 
increasingly clear that any attempts at 
growth on Mrs. Molt’s part had im- 
mediate panic reactions accompanying 
them. She was permanently handicap- 
ped by her illness and would need care 
for the rest of her life, and thus in a real 
sense she would have to remain de- 
pendent. It was apparent from other in- 
terviews that being a mother and a wife 
had not been a particularly happy ex- 
perience, and for her to become a 
creative person again was _ psycholo- 
gically to return and reorient herself to 
a period that was fraught with real pain. 
From such an orientation she would 
rather escape, and preferred to return 
to the childlike period of her life in 
which others would take care of her 
and control her hostility. 
Pastorai counseling would be ori- 


ented toward opening up the creative 
springs in Mrs. Molt, but it was obvious 
that this could not really be achieved, 
The attempts at it, and the results are 
apparent from the reports on the rela- 
tionship. Minor issues could be dealt 
with safely, and dependent reassurance 
given. The deepest issues could never be 
adequately handled. The reassuring 
ministry of the pastor gave Mrs. Molt 
at least a temporary sense of peace and 
comfort. The only help which she could 
receive was that in which she saw her- 
self as a little child of God. 

From this report it becomes clear that 
infantile dependency on the part of an 
older person makes for a serious ob- 
stacle in pastoral counseling. As one 
understands the dynamics of this type of 
personality orientation, it is apparent 
that deep help cannot be accepted. In 
these instances the pastor must be 
willing to give care and reassurance. 

Another type of obstacle often en- 
countered by the pastor is seen in the 
older people who tend to be circular in 
their talking. Stimulation does not lead 
to new insights but only continues the 
old circular pattern. Medical men hold 
that this type of thing is partly due to 
organic changes in the brain. Any at- 
tempt on the part of the pastor to inter- 
rupt this pattern evokes real anxiety 
and unrest, and this makes the pastor 
unwelcome in the home. This type of 
situation can be seen from a series of 
calls that were made on a widower now 
ninety years old. He had been success- 
ful and creative in business for over 
sixty years. About ten years previous 
his family noticed that he was no longer 
able to accept new solutions, or adapt to 
new situations. He became insistent on 
talking about subjects and experiences 
that had fascinated him forty or fifty 
years ago. These stories were repeated 
time and time again, and for most peo- 
ple it was only their politeness that kept 
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them listening, for they knew the exact 
details of the story which was being 
told. 

On one or two occasions the pastor 
tried to interrupt this flow by making 
comments that were relevant to the 
present-day situation. He either in- 
tentionally did not hear these comments 
or if he did admit hearing them, said 
directly that the pastor had no business 
coming in and disturbing him. 

The pastor was convinced that little 
could be achieved on a counseling level 
with this man. However, this did not 
mean the end of the relationship, or of 
the pastor’s responsibility for one of 
God’s children. Rather it meant regular 
visits, and listening to these stories. It 
meant a demonstration to this man that 
here was a friend who did not forsake 
him, even though he tired the pastor. 
The pastor sensed his deeper and more 
significant responsibility, which was to 
demonstrate God's love and interest, 
even though there was no creative re- 
sponse to it. 


HE PURPOSE of this article to 

this point has been to show that 
certain obstacles in older people, as well 
as obstacles present in the pastor him- 
self will tend to keep the pastoral re- 
lationship from progressing to a coun- 
seling level. Certainly it is true that only 
afew of the long list of obstacles have 
heen discussed. This article only intends 
to suggest some of them, and by no 
means to describe all of them. 

When these obstacles appear, what 
is the pastor’s responsibility? He has 
a deep responsibility, and that is the 
responsibility of pastoral care. What 
this means is that he carries the full 
load. He will not be able to see most of 
these people begin to grow. In general, 
their life attitude will never change, 
even though he sees them a hundred 
times. But he should not lose sight of 
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the fact that he is bringing to them the 
deep and abiding love of God. These 
people, though they cannot overtly in- 
dicate, would, if they could, reveal that 
these visits are like manna from heaven. 
Their burdens were made lighter as they 
trudged their weary way. 

Up to this point this article has not 
dealt with the fact that there are numer- 
ous older people who do respond very 
creatively in pastoral counseling rela- 
tionships. The above consideration does 
in no sense suggest that these obstacles 
will be found in all older people. They 
may actually be found in relatively few 
older people. Where these deep-seated 
obstacles do not appear pastoral coun- 
seling follows the same principles and 
methods that apply to any person, ex- 
cept possibly the very young. 

The following case material will show 
some aspects of a deeper process. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hall are a friendly, fairly 
well-to-do couple, aged seventy-two and 
seventy respectively. Mr. Hall retired 
two years ago from an active experience 
in operating a retail clothing store. At 
the age of seventy he felt this load too 
heavy, so the store was turned over to 
employees who in turn operated it as 
their business. Instead of going into a 
state of total retirement Mr. Hall 
opened up a small insurance office. He 
maintains office hours four afternoons 
a week. He does not make a great deal 
of money, but he remains active. 

Mrs. Hall is interested in her home, 
which is located in a well kept residen- 
tial part of the community. She spends 
much time preparing new menus, and 
arranging the house for livability. They 
have been members of the church for 
many years, and both have given active 
service to it. 

Early in the relationship they ap- 
peared cheerful and friendly. Later on, 
anxieties began to appear in Mrs. Hall. 
She complained that her children were 
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not interested in her any more. The feel- 
ings she expressed carried the idea that 
they did not bring the grandchildren 
around to her home as frequently as 
before. The pastor encouraged her to 
talk about this and after four interviews, 
Mrs., Hall commented that she felt 
much better about the problem. Mrs. 
Hall had mentioned several other as- 
pects of the difficulty, and these were 
recalled for her by the pastor. It was 
fairly clear that the grandchildren were 
demanding more time for themselves. 
They were adolescents now, and thus 
tended to spend more time with their 
own peer group. 


ie A sense she was re-experiencing 
the break her own children had 
made from her. This had been accepted 
eventually. In the relationship to the 
pastor many feelings came out that had 
been contained for a long period. The 
release of these feelings was important, 
because as they came out so did the 
creative and reintegrative urges. To- 


an old lady can grow up sometimes.” 
Thus because she was willing to be 
helped and, furthermore, wanted it, and 
because the pastor understood her and 
encouraged the expression of pent-up 
feelings in a significant relationship, 
something creative happened. As her 
understanding increased, her feelings 
of inner integrity increased, and the 
result was that she found herself able 
to take positive action. 


It is imperative that the pastor very 
carefully assess the resources of the old- 
er person. Whether they are available 
or are directed into numerous possible 
defenses, is an important therapeutic 
consideration. It is important to see 
early in the relationship what the old- 
er person expects of the pastor. Is it an 
expectation of help in contrast to, for 
instance, the need for infantile de- 
pendent gratification? As he makes 
these assessments of the older person, 
as well as assessments of his own ability 
to share his deep love, he will be able 
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Religion and the Aging Process 


The Frontier of the Church's Ministry 
Has Shifted to Older Rather 


Than Younger People 


BY SEWARD HILTNER 
Acting Dean and Associate Professor of 
Pastoral Theology, Federated Theological 
Faculty, The University of Chicago 





ELIGION is concerned with hu- 
man fulfillment. While not all 
forms of religion agree on what eter- 
nity or the supernatural mean (I, for 
example, do not believe there is any 
“second world” behind the world of 
experience ), they all agree that we can 
not even properly see the nature of 
human fulfillment unless we do so from 
a perspective which transcends that ful- 
fillment. In some sense, human fulfill- 
ment can be understood only sub specie 
aeternitatis. But the concern that human 
fulfillment be viewed from this point 
of view should not obscure the basic 
fact that human fulfillment is a re- 
ligious concern. This is not necessarily 
just because we are human beings, but 
because we believe this is the will of 
God for human beings. 
To younger people, and especially to 
This article is adapted from one of the 
notable papers on aging issued by the 


National Committee on Aging at the National 
Social Welfare Assembly. 


younger people in western culture, it 
seems almost a truism to say that ful- 
fillment consists in growth or expansion 
or the broadening use of one’s powers. 
From adolescence, one recognizes that 
he must select one job and not many, 
one wife and not many. Still, if he does 
not like the job, he feels he can change 
and eventually find something he likes 
better ; and if worst comes to worst, he 
may do the same about wives. The 
metaphors which he _ unconsciously 
selects in contemplating fulfillment in 
life all have to do with expansion, 
broadening, reaching out, widening. It 
seems natural for the feeling of younger 
people to be of this kind. What makes 
the fact also a problem is that the tend- 
ency is reinforced in a kind of stark 
compulsiveness by our culture, especial- 
ly our American culture. 

A number of my ministerial friends 
who do a good deal of pastoral coun- 
seling seem to agree that there is ordi- 
narily a period of definite and severe 
crisis in our society for men, usually 
somewhere between the ages of 35 and 
40—a crisis which has nothing to do 
with biological factors as such. I have 
come to think of this as the point where 
the expansionist metaphors in think- 
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ing about one’s fulfillment are for the 
first time being overtly threatened by 
something else, and when the something 
else looks like just the opposite of ful- 
fillment. The precipitation of this crisis 
may come about through any one of 
many areas of life, everything from 
the first grey hair to the severe doubt 
that one could get a better job. But 
what happens fundamentally is the up- 
setting of the old assumptions about 
onward and outward in expansion t9- 
ward fulfillment. 

The fact is of course that life’s ful- 
fillment never, even in its youngest 
stages, comes about merely through 
what we are calling expansion and 
broadening. If there were no selectivity, 
there would be no individuality. If there 
were no decision, there would be no 
integrity; and decision involves re- 
nunciation of something as well as 
acceptance of something else. To put 
it more generally, fulfillment is to be 
understood basically through meta- 
phors of depth rather than of breadth, 
or of depth in conjunction with breadth. 
And depth is impossible without choice 
and exclusion. In understanding actual 
concrete value, the word which seems 
most appropriate to the philosopher 
Whitehead is “intensity.” 


PEAKING normatively, one could 

put it this way. There is throughout 
life a constant dialectical (polar inter- 
dependence ) relationship between depth 
and breadth, selection and expansion, 
cultivation and exploration. In the 
younger years there is properly more 
broadening, more expansion, more ex- 
ploration ; but even in those years, thee 
tendencies alone and of themselves are 
not the goal or the reality of fulfillment. 
As the scale of years increases, there is 
properly more depth, selection, and 
cultivation; but this does not neces- 
sarily mean narrowness, rigidity, or 
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absence of novelty. But if one has felt 
that the first set of qualities is attached 
to fulfillment, then he will interpret the 
onrush of the second set as negative 
values and non-fulSliment. And if the 
general values of his culture are all of 
the kind he associates with youth, then 
no wonder he has a crisis. 

The same idea may be examined 
froma little different point of view. We 
can say that the values of younger years 
tend to come out of the wide-ranging 
expenditure of energy; while those of 
older years can come about only 
through planning the best use of avail- 
able energy. If the feeling of fulfillment 
has been associated with energy-opera- 
tions whose limits never have to be ex- 
amined, then declining physical powers 
are a severe threat to fulfillment. A 
spiritual crisis is masquerading under a 
biological mask. 

The rubric under which religion has 
usually considered this kind of prob- 
lem is that of freedom in relation to law. 
Freedom is, it would usually assert, 
in some ways a higher thing than law, 
at least in the sense in which Luther 
called the Christian “the most free 
Lord of all,’ and St. Paul implied that 
if we loved God we could do as we 
pleased. But these are not, in the tech- 
nical phrase, antinomian statements. 
Law can not be ignored, even if it can 
and should be transcended. Translated 
into the terms of our immediate con- 
cern, this means that the fact of limita- 
tion is not the most important thing 
which can be said about human fulfill- 
ment. In this sense, the expansive idea, 
properly understood, is more funda- 
mental than that of restriction. The 
goal of control, even the best self-con- 
trol, has meaning only in relation to 
something positive—human fulfillment. 
But law, properly understood, may be 
instrumental, even basic, to the exercise 
and discovery of freedom, rather than 
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its negation or its enemy. Hence the im- 
portance for our subject of the dialectic 
which religion sees between freedom 
and law, and therefore between expan- 
sion and restriction — with the meta- 
phors of depth and intensity in some 
sense as the goal toward which the dia- 
lectic moves. 


The Theology of Aging 


Since the two basic points are closely 
related, | want now to make the seconc 
before drawing certain implications 
which stem from the first as well as 
from the second. The second poini is 
that we inevitably operate on the basis 
of some kind of theology of aging; 
therefore, let us examine critically these 
theologies of aging, as they actually 
exist, and see which we shall choose 
among them. 

In one sense, the phrase “theology of 
aging’ is a provocative metaphor; but 
in another, it is intended literally. Let 
me state first a pessimistic, gloomy, 
sour-faced kind of orthodox theology of 
aging. Under this rubric, one would get 
a certain near-masochistic satisfaction 
out of the decline in people’s powers in- 
cluding one’s own; he might well quote 
not only death as the wages of sin but 
impairment as the bonus; he would re- 
fuse to enjoy youth because it led to 
age, or age because it carried the penal- 
ties of youth. This view would look a bit 
like a courageous Stoicism in form; and 
as such, it has not been absent from 
western civilization. In open and direct 
form, however, it is not a vital theology 
of aging for most people in our culture 
today. As we shall suggest later, how- 
ever, the basic attitude is much more 
widespread, though concealed, than one 
might believe on first glance. 

We could characterize the second 
theology of aging as liberalistic, op- 
timistic, smiling, and a bit like the 
Hollywood cemetery caricatured by 
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Evelyn Waugh in The Loved One. The 
following seem to be characteristic 
phrases suggesting this kind of theo- 
logy : Isn’t it wonderful that we can live 
longer ?—We can be happier because 
we can be healthier.—Look how Gloria 
Swanson retained her beauty and came 
hack; perhaps we can do it too—We 
won't always have to work; some day 
we can retire and have a good time. In 
addition to such naive forms, this view 
also has its sophisticated counterpart, 
according to which any investigation of 
the problems of aging or of older people 
is mere morbidity, denying the poten- 
tialities and positive qualities of older 
years. The sophisticated counterpart of 
the sour-faced view may be to throw the 
whole thing up rather cynically on the 
ground that nothing much can be done 
anyhow. 

What strikes me, as a theologian, in 
examining these two views as “theo- 
logies of aging” is their basic similarity 
and interrelationship, in spite of the ap- 
parently great divergence between them. 
He who has to keep talking about the 
glories of aging may be just trying to 
convince himself. He who has to exag- 
gerate realism and the problems of 
aging may be attempting to steel himself 
so that the reality which actually comes 
can not but be better than his anticipa- 
tion. In both theologies of aging, the 
sour-orthodox and the sweet-liberalis- 
tic, there is dissociation, dishonesty, 
self-deception—and therefore a failure 
to grasp the inherent relationship be- 
tween the problems and the potentiali- 
ties of aging. 


T IS plain that I would advocate a 
different kind of theology of aging— 
what might be called a neo-liberal-or- 
thodoxy of aging. This would not con- 
centrate on either problems or poten- 
tialities at the expense of the other. It 
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would neither repress nor over-em- 
phasize the fact that we will age, lose 
our physical powers, and so on. It would 
avoid equally the sweetness and light, 
and the spade-calling, schools of 
thought. It would see the aging process 
in terms of a dialectical relationship be- 
tween potentiality and problem, be- 
tween the chances for fulfillment 
through intensity and depth and 
through breadth and extension. 

The dialectical mode of thinking 
about an adequate theology of aging 
seems important for another reason, 
that it takes more adequate account of 
time. In the liberalistic or old-orthodox 
views of aging, time is merely chrono- 
logical, a mere matter of extension. In 
the dialectical view, time still has suc- 
cession ; but the time which counts is the 
“kairos” of the New Testament (the 
“seasonal relevance” of Whitehead), 
the right time, the time of fulfillment. 
This is the concept which is spiritually 
analogous to Du Nouy’s conception of 
“biological time.” I understand the lat- 
ter to mean the time required by an or- 
gan to make tissue repair, that is, it is 
the strategic time necessary to lay the 
groundwork for fulfillment. Just so, 
the “kairos” time from the religious 
point of view is the time necessary to lay 
the conditions for an act which is ful- 
fillment. Not the duration of extension, 
but the fact of ability to make the pre- 
paration, is in both cases what counts. A 
dialectical theology of aging can not 
possibly regard it in any other way. 

Perhaps it is now clear why I regard 
my two points as basic and as inter- 
related. If we act as though youth were 
expansion and hence fulfillment, and as 
if age were contraction and therefore 
non-fulfillment, we are preparing to de- 
ceive ourselves concerning our view of 
aging as a problem or as a potentiality. 
But if our theology of aging is what I 
have called dialectical, moving back and 
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forth between problem and potentiality 
toward the goal of a proper relationship 
between depth or intensity on the one 
side and expansion and broadening on 
the other, then we can see that the 
relation between expansion and restric- 
tion is itself a back and forth movement, 
with both aspects forever necessary 
provided they are guided by the right 
or “‘kairos” time. 


Some Implications 


Some significant implications seem 
to follow from the two points analyzed 
above, and these are confirmed by gen- 
eral observation. Since society has made 
us clergy, along with the undertakers, 
chiefly responsible for affairs at the 
time of death and bereavement, we have 
a good many observations about the re- 
sponse of people to impending death 
and to the loss of friends and relatives. 
What becomes clearer all the time is 
that the response to these experiences 
seems to coincide almost 100%, al- 
though on a grander scale, with the kind 
of response which the same people have 
made to the lesser losses of life, the 
move away from a beloved neighbor- 
hood, the break-up of a romance, the 
loss of a job even though another is 
available. 

Our own observations, greatly aided 
now by some extraordinarily shrewd 
observations on the part of psychiatrists 
at the Massachusetts General Hospital 
(Erich Lindemann, “Symptomatology 
and Management of Acute Grief,” in 
“American Journal of Psychiatry,” 
Vol. 101, 1944), suggest that the recov- 
ery from bereavement to a place where 
life may begin again is proportional to 
the inner ability to confront the stark 
fact with all the intense and negative 
feeling that goes along with it. In con- 
trast, the reactions of the stiff upper lip, 
or the cynical what-the-hell, or the sen- 
timental denial of the reality of death, 
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all seem equally to impede the restora- 
tive processes. Since the last three re- 
sponses named—cynicism,  stoicism, 
and sentimentality—appear to be fre- 
quent, not alone about bereavement but 
about the smaller losses of life, we are 
not unjustified in concluding that the 
attitude of the culture toward loss has 
often encouraged and reinforced such 
response tendencies. And since death 
and bereavement are, one might say, the 
ultimate symbols of the negative aspects 
of aging, it must be that we actually 
have in the culture a lot of unrealism 
about confronting and dealing with the 
negative aspects. 


But on the other side, we have also 
a good deal of unrealism in dealing with 
the bases of the positive potentialities of 
aging. When in Florida briefly last win- 
ter, | was struck by the number of per- 
fectly healthy and able older people 
who, when asked what they were doing, 
replied simply that they were retired. In 
such instances, one often finds, if he 
can scratch beneath the surface, that 
retirement has not proved to be the 
golden age as advertised, but that a lot of 
emotional energy is devoted to proving 
it so, since maintenance of the image is 
in some ways more important than the 
reality. Such persons may, with justice, 
have disliked the jobs they had to do, 
the places they had to live, and many 
other external aspects of their lives dur- 
ing the years of middle adulthood. If 
so, then retirement as a fact could prove 
to be the base for a life of deepened 
values. But if the image must be com- 
pletely and at all times positive, with no 
admixture of problem, then the reality 
will constantly threaten the image, and 
the image will distort the reality, even 
what is genuinely positive about the 
reality. Fulfillment will be lost, and per- 
sonal integrity further dissociated. 
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T WOULD seen, therefore, that the 
distortion of our attitudes toward 
the unpleasant and the pleasant, in an- 
ticipation, is in both instances a sign of 
a similar tendency, and equally produc- 
tive of destructiveness from the spirit- 
ual point of view. The sport-shirted 
septuagenarian in the Florida sunshine 
constantly telling himself that retire- 
ment is fine may be betraying the same 
spiritual emptiness as afflicts the cy- 
nical, or stoical, or sentimental person 
afflicted with personal loss. Neither 
dares face the facts. From the point of 
view of personal receptivity, there is 
not much difference, to such folks, be- 
tween threat and challenge. 

In his work on professional educa- 
tion, Elliott Dunlap Smith of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology has rightly said 
that the goal of such education is learn- 
ing how to learn. The student who 
acquires many “inert particulars” 
(Whitehead’s phrase) without a com- 
mand of general principles is lost when 
any change occurs; while he who ac- 
quires a grasp of such principles in 
relation to concrete action can accept 
challenge as stimulus rather than as 
threat in a new situation. And in this 
sense, life always creates new situa- 
tions. This point of view has important 
overtones for our theology of aging. 

The sun-bather, retired, has finished 
changing, or at least is through 
acknowledging any necessity for chang- 
ing. The loser unable to confront his 
loss has cherished some conviction that 
he would never have to lose. In neither 
case could a simple voluntary desire take 
care of the matter. As in professional 
education, the person’s desire to learn 
how to learn is not enough in itself to 
produce that capacity. Instead, there 
must also be actual experiences in which 
something real is risked, but in which 
there turns out to be gain from the loss 
as well as loss from:the loss—and con- 
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sequently a slow building up of a con- 
fidence and a capacity to meet the new 
neither afraid nor with braggadoccio. 
So it must be in our personal theology 


of aging. 


Religious Significance of 
Selected New Facts 


Although it is not the purpose of this 
paper to deal directly with the biology, 
psychology, sociology, economics, or 
other similar aspects of aging except as 
these may clarify by analogy the reli- 
gious point of view on aging, there do 
appear to be a few new facts about 
aging and the aged which have such di- 
rect spiritual significance that they need 
to be noted. 

The first relates to the family. It 
would seem that some of the basic 
thinking about marriage and family life 
which has dominated western culture 
must be redone in the light of our new 
situation. We would not be exaggerat- 
ing much to say that, until some time in 
the nineteenth century, the average par- 
ent died at about the time his youngest 
child left home to found a family of his 
own. The spiritual assumptions made in 
discussing marriage and family life cen- 
tered naturally around parent-child 
relationships and responsibilities. Now, 
for the first time in human history, 
nearly half the time of the average 
marriage will soon be spent in a child- 
less state, the children having grown up 
and moved away. Western sex ethics, 
also concerned primarily with parent- 
child relationships and the protection 
of children, may have to consider anew 
the meaning of many of its precepts, 
for example, the meaning of adultery 
to people who have already produced 
and reared their children. The problems 
of the new situation have to he seen 
along with the potentialities. It would be 
easy—and I| have the disquieting feel- 


ing it is happening often—for older 
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couples. with children grown and in- 
dependent, to fall into an outwardly 
blissful but inwardly unproductive 
mutual dependency which does not ful- 
fill them nor help to fulfill any one else. 
And this is the group which, from the 
point of view of economic security and 
other external matters, is on the more 
fortunate side. Freedom from _ child- 
rearing, as every active parent knows, 
is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished about half the time. But unless 
this leads to productive use of the free- 
dom when its ‘‘kairos” comes, there may 
be only loss and no gain. 

The second fact which spiritual im- 
plications is that women are outliving 
men. We need not for a moment dis- 
count the significance of the biological 
differences symbolized by the birth of 
some 106 boys to every 100 girls, or the 
plain external hazards of men’s occupa- 
tional lives. But we may also be im- 
pressed, especially by the study of 
statistics on suicide where men greatly 
outnumber women, that our society 
puts intense pressure on men at one 
point, i.e., what they have to do in 
order to be able to regard themselves 
as personally worthful. Women have a 
hundred problems to one if our per- 
spective is the “equality”’ of the sexes. 
But on the basic point, the sense of per- 
sonal worth, the situation seems to be 
reversed. And is it not possible that the 
intense pressure, and the inner vacuity 
which comes when a man feels he is 
not in line with it, may be related to 
the earlier average date of death on the 
part of men? In other words, spiritual 
factors, positive or negative, may have 
something to do with the earlier average 
mortality of men. 

In the third place, there is the still- 
widespread fact of arbitrary retirement 
age. This presents of course social, in- 
dustrial, and economic problems, but 
also and perhaps foremost a spiritual 
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problem. The original intent of such 
regulations was good. But the sudden 
withdrawal of opportunities to be 
productively employed, regardless of 
one’s personal desires or abilities, has 
surely had in practice effects quite other 
than those intended. 

Clearly, the above new facts are but 
samples of which many more could be 
cited. While varying in their spiritual 
significance, this is present in relation 
to a great many others not even men- 
tioned here. 


The Churches and Older People 


Although religion and religious out- 
looks are not confined to the churches, 
they are the principal guardians of the 
religious traditions; and we need to 
comment, however briefly, on their 
relation, actual or desirable, to aging 
and to older people. 

We may be surprised to learn, in view 
of the extensive financial investment of 
the churches, that, out of a population 
of about fourteen million persons over 
sixty years of age, only about 45,000 are 
in all the church-related homes for old- 
er people. And of those who are, it is by 
no means always clear that such resi- 
dents are those who most need such 
help. But small though this service be in 
numbers, it is significant ; and it can be- 
come more so as new policies are de- 
veloped concerning 
served, and new methods of rendering 
service devised, such as case work serv- 
ice by a church home for persons not 
residing in the home. In spite of these 
actual and potential services, however, 
the churches are seeing more clearly 
than before that the maintenance or ex- 
pansion of such homes can not be the 
sufficient answer to the 
obligation to older people. 


persons to be 


churches’ 


A generation or so ago, the cry to 


dD 
young ministers about to undertake 


their work was: “Young people.” The 
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church which got the young people was 
to be the church of the future. Now we 
find ourselves in the curious situation 
in which, although there are just as 
many young people as before and as 
many of them proportionately in the 
churches, the frontier of the churches’ 
ministry has shifted to older rather than 
to younger people. Although there is 
still a very great deal to learn about 
ministry to young people, the modern 
church feels that it has had at least 
some experience with this. Although 
often baffled, it keeps on working. With 
regard to older people, however, the 
problem seems wholly new; and in the 
present numbers, it is new. Not a few 
young ministers go out to their first 
churches these days to discover that 
anywhere from 25% to 40% of their 
members are over sixty years of age. 
Ten years ago, I believe that nearly all 
young ministers would have done their 
best to avoid such situations. Today, 
there seems to be a growing number 
who will accept this situation as a chal- 
lenge, and consider it a frontier to try 
to gear the proper proportion of the 
church’s program to the resources and 
problems of the older age group. 


N MY teaching of theological stu- 
dents, the first clinical experience I 
have them undertake is with older peo- 
ple. This has its technical side, teaching 
them how to deal with persons as per- 
sons; for older people are people, and 
learning how to get along with them 
teaches how to get along with young- 
er people as well. But I have definitely 
in mind the discrepancy between the in- 
ner “model” or “metaphor” which my 
young students unconsciously use in 
confronting life, and that which will be 
revealed in some way by the older peo- 
ple upon whom they call. The dis- 
crepancy is accentuated, happily from 
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an educational point of view, by the fact 
that many of the older people whom 
they see are in nursing homes. The ex- 
tent to which the students get the point 
without belaborment on my part is a 
source of gratification. Here is an ex- 
cerpt which may clarify the point. 
One of my students, whom [I shall 
call Bryce, went to a certain nursing 
home where he called upon almost- 
eighty-year-old Mr. Vinton (adminis- 
trative arrangements are of course 
carefully made with the nursing home 
staff). Mr. Vinton turned out to be a 
tall-tale-teller, now sick, working hard 
to keep up his self-respect by verbal in- 
timidation of other patients, but fairly 
weak beneath the veneer. Bryce was, at 
this time, about as green as students 
come—a good boy with a lot of fine in- 
stincts underneath, but quaking in his 
boots at the idea of calling on any one 
and especially on some one like Mr. 
Vinton. The tension was increased by 
his foreknowledge that he had to write 
up what happened and later let me go 
over it with him. As instructed, he re- 
sponded to Mr. Vinton as understand- 
ingly as he could, accepting the 
aggressive and boastful feelings at face 
value though without agreeing overtly 
with them. But it was a pretty mechani- 
cal procedure. Then at one point Mr. 
Vinton stopped and asked Bryce what 
he was there for. Bryce replied, “I 
just want to chat.” This was said in an 
embarrassed manner ; but the instincts 
were working well nevertheless. Bryce 
added that he was from the theological 
school, and part of a project at the 
school was to call upon older people 
and see if he could understand their 
views about life. Mr. Vinton replied, 
“That’s a good idea. Too many folks 
think they know it all. A young boy gets 
an idea and thinks he has a gold mine 
and gets all excited about it. An older 
man doesn’t get excited. He doesn’t get 
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disappointed.” This hit Bryce so hard 
that he threw away the rule book and 
said, ““That’s true,” and then stumbled 
for something else to say, which he 
couldn’t find. But after Bryce got home, 
wrote up the contact, he began to see 
what had happened, not excluding the 
poignancy of Mr. Vinton. He had 
agreed with Mr. Vinton but had ex- 
pressed therein no understanding of 
the latter’s feelings. But in the act of 
nailing this down, he began to see that 
recognizing the discrepancy between 
his point of view and Mr. Vinton’s was 
a necessary preliminary to a genuine 
understanding of Mr. Vinton’s point of 
view. It is probable that Bryce will go 
on learning; for, in however small a 
way, he has learned something about 
how to learn from his mistakes, even at 
so fundamental a level as comprehend- 
ing the point of view of some one which 
is far different from his own. 

What programs the churches have 
for, with, and by older people seem less 
important than the understanding, first 
by the minister and then by his congre- 
gation, of both the problems and poten- 
tialities of older years, and the dialecti- 
cal relationship between them. If such 
understanding is present, good program 
is likely to follow. If it is absent, no 
program is likely to be deeply meaning- 
ful. 


Summary 


This paper attempts to set forth what 
the author regards as the two closely 
inter-related basic principles. These 
have to do with a dialectical (as against 
a merely discrete) point of view on the 
place of “expansion” and “contraction” 
in human fulfillment, and toward a 
dialectical “theology of aging” which 
transcends both the sour and the sweet 


views of aging. Both these last, in fact, 
are suggested to be similar under the 
skin, and to be equally inadequate for 
essentially the same reasons. 

The general attitudes of our culture, 
it is then contended by implication from 
the two basic principles, tend to be 
equally unrealistic in looking at the 
problems or at the potentialities of 
aging. An analogy is drawn with profes- 
sional education, in that the real spirit- 
ual task is “learning how to learn,” in- 
stead of concentrating on problem or on 
potentiality at the expense of the other. 

To illustrate, but- not exhaust, the 
point that certain new facts about aging 
and older people have basic spiritual 
dimensions and implications, three such 
facts are briefly mentioned: the hus- 
band-wife family whose children have 
left home; the greater longevity of 
women than of men; and the arbitrary 
age of retirement from full-time em- 
ployment. 

Finally, there is brief discussion on 
the role, actual and potential, of the 
churches with older people. The signifi- 
cance of church homes for older people 
is upheld, although with increasing rec- 
ognition of the limitations in quantita- 
tive terms of this type of service. The 
improvement of attitudes toward older 
people on the part of young ministers 
and theological students is held to be 
one positive key to the future. Pro- 
grams by the churches are indicated as 
being dependent upon a basic dialectical 
understanding of aging and of older 
people, and to be of relatively little value 
unless based on such understanding. 
On behalf of the churches, an appeal 
is made to the scientific workers to help 
us work with the knowledge and re- 
sources we now have, in addition to ex- 
panding the frontiers of knowledge. 





NEVES have I enjoyed youth so thoroughly as I have in my old age.—GEORGE 


SANTAYANA, My Host the World 
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“Forsake Me Not’™ 


The Problem of Our Aging Population 


Has Great Ramifications for 


The Church 


BY ORLO STRUNK, JR. 


Boston University School of Theology 


*Do not cast me off in the time of old age; 
forsake me not when my strength is spent.— 
Psalms 71:9 


HE TINY, wrinkled old lady stood 

to the side as the congregation 
moved past her to shake hands with the 
minister. It was apparent that she was 
waiting until the rush was over so that 
she, too, could tell the preacher how she 
had enjoyed his sermon. A large man 
brushed against her as he made for the 
door and she retreated a step or two 
away from the morning worshippers. 
She smiled meekly and clasped her bony 
hands together patiently. The line 
thinned out and she took several un- 
certain steps forward. But just then the 
young people’s group came thundering 
out of the sanctuary. The minister met 
them with a broad smile. They re- 
minded him of the afternoon trip to a 
nearby lake, and as they crowded about 
him they moved off toward his office, 
leaving a trail of laughter behind. The 
old lady looked about, somewhat em- 


barrassed, and then, her tiny shoulders 


slumped slightly, she walked out into 
the sun. 

Just how often a scene such as this 
takes place in the average church would 
be difficult to say ; but what is distress- 
ingly certain is that with the passing 
of time the possibilities of such scenes 
are likely to be greatly multiplied. The 
problem of an aging population is al- 
ready pressing heavily upon our con- 
temporary culture and the likelihood 
that the weight will increase rapidly in 
the next decade is a certainty of uncom- 
fortable import. Statistical studies make 
it incontestably clear that our civiliza- 
tion is rapidly evolving into a population 
of older people. Within the last decade 
alone the population at ages 65 and over 
in the United States increased by 37 
percent, whereas the number at ages 
under 65 rose only 13 percent. The per- 
cent distribution of total population in 
1850 was 2.6 percent, but at 1950 it was 
8.2 percent. This means that currently 
one out of every twelve persons are 
past their 65th birthday. Such an im- 
portant issue has its marked ramifica- 
tions upon the institutions within the 
culture and upon the professions rep- 
resented within these institutions. As 
one such institution the church is faced 
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with a tremendous responsibility, and 
the minister, as its representative, is 
compelled to deal with the problem in 
every way open to him. 

The fact is that the minister’s role 
in regard to an aging population is cer- 
tain to grow in importance as the prob- 
lem increases. The difficult mission of 
lengthening life chronologically has 
been immensely successful and the pos- 
sibilities of future accomplishments 
along these same lines are encouraging. 
The real problem at present, as the leap 
in senile mental disturbances would in- 
dicate, is to add healthy life to later 
years. The task falls into the hands of 
those who deal with persons on other 
than a predominantly physical level, 
such as the counselor, the psychologist, 
the social worker, and the minister. 
Since people in their latter years are 
inclined to look to religion, the minis- 
ter’s responsibility to them takes on 
added significance. 


ENERALLY speaking the clergy- 

man’s unique position permits him 
to divide his approaches to the problem 
into two rather broad forms of action, 
one of a microscopic nature, the other 
telescopic in approach. Perhaps the first 
requirement of a microscopic kind is 
that the minister face the problem and 
attempt to understand its psychological, 
physiological, and sociological implica- 
tions. He must have a deep understand- 
ing of the psychology of old age. It is 
admittedly very difficult for one to ap- 
preciate the complexities of growing 
old in our particular culture without ex- 
periencing the phenomenon himself, yet 
it is necessary that the minister under- 
stand the behavior patterns of older 
people as well as some of the causative 
factors behind them. The lessening of 
physical vigor, the loss of physical at- 
tractiveness, the frequent economic in- 
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security, and the loss of respected roles 
can only be understood by a compas- 
sionate observer, one who has deep 
sympathy without superficial pity. To 
appreciate the fact that the breakdown 
in old age is not a manifestation of 
physiological processes only but a result 
of many and varied physiological, 
sociological, and psychological changes 
is a step toward the acquisition of the 
wise compassion so necessary in dealing 
with the aged. 

Fortunately the minister has availa- 
ble to him a tremendous amount of 
literature on the aging. Though we can- 
not here review even a very small por- 
tion of it there are several works which 
ought to be mentioned: 

Mental Disorders in Later Life, 
edited by Oscar J. Kaplan, though 
rather technical and concerned es- 
pecially with abnormal senility, is one 
of the most scholarly works in the field. 

Older People and The Church, by 
Paul B. Maves and J. Lennart Cedar- 
leaf, is perhaps the only book devoted 
entirely to the problem of the aged as 
seen in the light of the church’s respon- 
sibilities and message. It represents a 
great deal of research and is an excel- 
lent source for the minister. 

The concerned minister may obtain 
booklets and pamphlets from a great 
number of agencies and organizations. 
The Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., has a list of pub- 
lications relative to the aged. The Statis- 
tical Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company frequently car- 
ries articles and reports on the shift in 
population trends and on the social 
aspects of an aging population. Many 
cities have a Committee on the Aging 
which is part of the United Community 
Services; usually such committees re- 
lease pamphlets and reports pertinent to 
the problems of the aged. 

Once the minister appreciates the 
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magnitude and implications of senes- 
cence, he will be better prepared to 
carry out another necessary approach, 
that of counseling. Here again the min- 
ister needs to comprehend the particular 
world that confronts the persons who 
suddenly experience the shock of know- 
ing that they are old. The older person 
must deal with a period of radical ad- 
justments. Reductions in income, the 
loss of spouse and friends, and the re- 
duction in physical and mental output 
are but a few of the many changes which 
must be faced by the aging person. That 
these new changes are too much for 
many people to grapple with is evident 
to the minister who finds himself faced 
with “childish” old people, of elderly 
men and women thirsting for love and 
affection and a sense of belonging. The 
pastor’s counseling relationship may at 
least give to the aged a sense that some- 
one still really does care! 


F EQUAL importance is that old 

people be included in the program 
of the church and that their needs be 
considered in the over-all purposes of 
the church. In a fast-moving American 
culture it is exceedingly easy to con- 
clude by consensus gentium that what 
we need is “young blood.” Certainly we 
dare not miminize this philosophy, but 
it would perhaps be much wiser to sug- 
gest a program of “mixed blood.” Since 
we are still rather uncertain in our ap- 
proach to old age, we may rebuke a 
mixed blood theory on the grounds that 
old people just cannot keep up mentally 
with the younger crowd. It is true that 
old people decline with respect to the 
functions which are measurable by in- 
telligence tests, but recent investigations 
also reveal that very often old people do 
a job more thoroughly and adequately 
than would the younger person. The 
aged have a vast reservoir of experience 
behind them, experience not as yet 
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available to the young mind. This wise 
insight of many old people is often a 
firm and positive check to wild, tumul- 
tuous, and impractical ideas character- 
istic of youth. 


Understanding the psychology of old 
age, carrying through personal coun- 
seling and making proper use of older 
people in the church’s program are a 
few ways of approaching the question 
of an old population as it comes in con- 
tact with the church. There are preven- 
tive measures which the minister must 
use if he is to view the problem of the 
aged from a telescopic perspective. It 
may seem inordinately absurd to speak 
of prevention in regard to old age, but 
there are indeed ways in which the dis- 
heartening phenomena of old age may 
actually be prevented. 


Up to this point we have seen that 
old age is predominently a negative 
state of being. It is true, of course, that 
old age seems to have affirmative effects 
on a few people, but it is equally true 
that the happiest years of one’s life are 
not the years past fifty, contrary to the 
“whistling in the dark” theory that life 
really begins at seventy. Recent studies 
have certainly established the fact that 
the majority of people rate “after forty- 
five” low on their happiness scale. With 
these facts in mind, the minister’s out- 
look dare not stop at some superficial 
cure-all approach, one that would have 
the problem solved by quackish means. 
Dr. H. Warren Dunham, Wayne Uni- 
versity Professor of Sociology, sums 
up well this dangerous tendency : “Cur- 
rent devices for aiding the aged with 
their problems in our society are, for 
the most part, preoccupied with the 
problem of physical security and hence 
reflect the mechanical, impersonal, 
formalized, legalistic, rationalized, and 
secular characteristics of our contem- 
porary culture. These devices perforce 
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cannot be used to deal with the break- 
ing of emotional and libidinal ties of the 
aged.”* Since the problem cannot be 
treated lightly, the minister’s preven- 
tive approach necessarily draws upon 
the very foundations of the Christian 
message and is indeed part and parcel 
of the pastor’s entire ministry. The pre- 
ventive telescopic outlook is, in reality, 
the only ultimate solution to the 
problem. 


The old person with marked difficul- 
ties in personality adjustment is the 
one who has come face to face with “Old 
Age” and has been unable to deal with 
the demon. In an attempt to meet this 
demonic intruder he has constructed 
flimsy walls—walls of fantasies and 
memories, of hallucinations, and in- 
fantilism. Perhaps he has even devel- 
oped defects in sight and hearing with- 
out physical causation. These walls are 
feeble and are bound to fall or at least 
to wobble conspicuously. If the minister 
understands the necessity of walls but 
the futility of these particular ones, he 
can readily see the importance of con- 
structing better walls at an earlier stage 
in life. The person who has deliberately 
mixed psychological mortar during his 
early and middle years is more likely 
to throw up an impregnable wall when 
such a task becomes necessary. In this 
respect we may say that the main bur- 
den of old age falls upon the individual 
himself. But the fact still remains that 
the minister’s task is to add content to 
the spiritual mortar during the youth 
and young-adult stages of development. 


DUCATIONAL and psychological 


studies have revealed that educa- 


*Dunham, H. Warren, “Sociological As 
pects of Mental Disorders in Later Life,” in 
Kaplan, O. J., Mental Disorders in Later Life, 
(Stanford University Press, 1945), p. 132. 


tion tends to increase the adaptability of 
meeting the psychological changes of the 
aging process; since this is the case, 
the minister’s educational program is 
assigned a very definite role in the at- 
tempt to meet the problems of the aged. 
The implications for religious education 
relative to old age are staggering and, 
as yet, relatively untouched. The coun- 
seling and teaching of youth and young 
adults takes on tremendous implica- 
tions when seen in the light of a prepa- 
ration for the shock of old age. We 
begin to grow old at a very early age and 
to know this and appreciate this hint is 
to anticipate the inevitable. Amazing as 
it may seem, a great number of people 
never think seriously of old age until it 
has invaded their physical or mental 
structure. Centuries ago Thomas a 
Kempis wrote, “Vanity is to wish a 
long life and take but little pains about 
a good life.” To put preparation for 
old age obviously and seriously in the 
educational curriculum of the church 
may prove to be another step toward 
prevention. 


In brief summary, then, we may say 
that the problem of our aging popula- 
tion has great ramifications upon the 
church, and that the minister’s immedi- 
ate task is to understand and appreciate 
the physiological, psychological, and 
sociological dynamisms of the aged and 
to minister in the light of this knowl- 
edge. Of even greater importance is 
the minister’s task of expressing the 
necessity of preventive measures, of 
helping persons in their youth to build 
spiritual walls which will withstand the 
psychological shock of aging, and to 
show by his ministry and his life that 
one ought to remember his Creator in 
the days of his youth, “before the evil 
days come, and the years draw nigh.” 
(Ecclesiastes 12:1) 
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By Accepting the Contributions of Old Age 


To Human Dignity and Wisdom, We Will 


Remove the Curse Which Now Makes 


This Important Part of Our Life a 


Dreaded Dark Corner of Misery 


BY MARTIN GUMPERT, M. D. 
New York, New York 


NEVITABLE physical and mental 

loss, connected with or produced by 
the process of aging, can take the char- 
acter of productive gain for the in- 
dividual as a whole. This thesis is based 
on a confirmed observation of human 
pathology. Loss of substance or damage 
of substance and function stimulates 
partial growth and repair of the injured 
areas of our organism. What are the 
consequences of such action on clinical 
and mental pathology ? 

We owe our life to permanent pro- 
cesses of loss and growth, to continued 
asymmetry and disequilibrium. Any 
static condition of considerable dura- 
tion means death, or at least serious 


This paper was presented to the staff forum 
of The Menninger Foundation and Winter 
V.A. Hospital, Topeka, Kansas, and pub- 
lished in the “Bull. Menninger Clin.” 17 :103- 
109, May, 1953. Reprinted by permission. 


illness, if it affects the body as a whole. 
Likewise, we face conflict or catas- 
trophe if the harmonious relation be- 
tween loss and growth is altered over- 
poweringly in favor of one of these 
functions, if it abandons its inherent 
rule and order, for instance, in the inci- 
dence of paralysis and cancer. Yet be- 
fore an organism is defeated by disease, 
it must have exhausted all its resources 
for compensation and defense. Such re- 
sources are unbelievably powerful and 
manifold. The body can exist with many 
of its parts and functions removed or 
disturbed. Indeed, the existence of a 
person as an entity may even improve 
and profit by the incapacity or destruc- 
tion of some of its parts. Such a situ- 
ation represents what I call productive 
loss. 

Our concept of normality is shaped 
by the social demand that a normal 
person lead a procreative, self-support- 
ing and inoffensive life. But even this 
concept of a state of social health leaves 
a wide range for compensations and de- 
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viations in the individual, before it is 
classified as asocial. We do not perish, 
like plants and many animals, with the 
end of our fertility ; we have developed 
intricate systems to support the poor 
and the disabled and to divide and dis- 
tribute our productive powers, and we 
acknowledge even situations and actions 
of aggressiveness under certain circum- 
stances. However, it seems that we are 
strangely intolerant of the sick, and 
surprisingly ignorant about the social 
value of disease and physical weak- 
nesses. 

Our human life-span is so organized 
that the climax of physical vigor and 
of mental maturity never coincide. It 
would be nice if it were different. There 
is perhaps a faint chance of shortening 
the distance between the two, in the 
future, by prolonging the period of 
vigor with the help of medical and social 
knowledge, and, through similar meas- 
ures, by advancing maturity, and en- 
larging and prolonging it. As it is, 
mental maturity, if achieved at all, is 
centered deep within the period of 
physical decline: so deep that it almost 
seems to be the prerogative of a highly 
advanced age. 

We cannot state with assurance that 
maturity and wisdom are—as_ they 
seem—a kind of old age disease, bound 
to certain degrees of physical involution. 
I would like to believe that human be- 
havior is accessible to growth and 
progress and fateful changes for the 
better. Up to the present, mankind has 
tremendously increased in body, but 
profoundly deteriorated in fabric. Per- 
haps, however, it is part of nature’s 
imaginative wisdom to improve the sub- 
stance and the face of the human race 
in this century by rapidly multiplying 
the number of old people. Mass senes- 
cence is an unprecedented historical 
event, and this enlarged frame of hu- 
man existence will have unforeseeable 








and revolutionary—and inescapable— 
consequences for individuals and 
groups alike. 


Successful Aging 


I have studied, recently, a consider- 
able number of persons of far ad- 
vanced age. I did not have a well-organ- 
ized apparatus for research; I just 
talked to old people, deliberately not 
using any tests or schemes. I concen- 
trated in this project on men and women 
who have succeeded in maintaining 
creative and productive activities in 
their various fields of endeavor, and are 
still full and valuable participants in life. 
Their average age was 80; the oldest 
was 92, the youngest 76. All are pio- 
neers of successful aging. They repre- 
sent in nuce the best of our present 
civilization has been able to produce, 
and though they are of entirely differ- 
ent character, experience, and standing, 
my aim was to discover common traits 
which would explain the successful 
management of their lives and might 
be of use to the common type of old 
person who spends his last years in 
misery and deterioration, afflicted by all 
the indignities of physical and social 
degradation. 


The group investigated was com- 
prised of statesmen, philosophers, 
scientists, artists, writers, and business- 
men, each one highly authoritative in his 
field, all able to enlarge their reputa- 
tions and all still at work in an un- 
broken line of effort and skill and in- 
terest. All were of over-average intelli- 
gence and knowledge. Many had suf- 
fered hardships, and had fought violent 
battles on the bloody battlegrounds of 
our time. They certainly had not led 
what one would call a hygienic existence 
according to doctor’s orders. Most had 
been exposed to stress or tragedy and 
had had to bear an unusual load of re- 
sponsibilities. However, none had been, 
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or is now, exposed to excessive wealth 
or poverty. 

To start with my most primitive im- 
pressions: all were nice people whom 
I thoroughly enjoyed; all were still 
social forces who stimulated my mind 
and fed my intellectual curiosity. Some 
of them, whose lives and deeds are well- 
known, would have antagonized me ex- 
ceedingly in their earlier years. Even 
by looking at their pictures, taken 30 
or 40 years ago, past vanities, hostilities 
and tensions can be observed. All this 
has disappeared under the snow of old 
age. An old age of substance means 
growth in beauty and harmony. The 
flabby fat of adulthood dwindles, the 
eyes rule the face, wrinkles tell their 
story and are marks of unmistakable 
identity in contrast to the mask we wear 
during our busy and ambitious years. 
The bony structure sharpens the profile 
and makes the genuine structure of 
these human beings transparent, and, 
finally, there is no need and no desire 
to restrain the emotions. From hard- 
ened, toughened fighters, these old per- 
sons have changed into soft, tender, 
warm human beings—often in moving 
contrast to the rigidity of their muscles 
and joints. There is no pompousness, 
but a melancholic sense of humor; 
there is shyness, and an animalic urge 
for contact; there is a reassuring sense 
of dignity and charm; and there is 
never fear of death. 

Looking at them with a hard diag- 
nostic eye, one might find nothing but 
an accumulation of symptoms of re- 
gression—hbut if such is regression, then 
my thesis is proved that in human be- 
ings, loss may take the character of pro- 
ductive gain. 

No doubt many of these individuals 
would fail badly if the customary apti- 
tude tests were applied to them: which 
only shows the ineptness of such tests 
im such situations. We still lack psycho- 


September 


logical methods for measuring wisdom. 
Tests in old age may be of some diag- 
nostic use to classify definite patho- 
logical states, but they generally lack the 
flavor of a complex reality. Among old 
people there is, one must admit, loss 
of sensual acuity, loss of memory, 
especially for recent events and _ for 
names. There is easy fatigue and wan- 
dering of thoughts. There are, as might 
be expected, various signs of physical 
frailty and debility ; there are conditions 
of actual disease ; but all this is far over- 
shadowed by the composite of all of 
these weaknesses and limitations, a con- 
dition giving a deep impression of 
lucidity, of fulfillment and metaphysical 
strength, an elevated state of living for 
which we apparently do not have the 
right name. 


ROM THE viewpoint of efficiency 

and expediency, the old person is 
obviously a poor risk. But we must 
question whether it is permissible to 
apply to the senescent state the same 
requirements we apply to the dull years 
of so-called maturity. In our present 
society, there seems to be no lack of 
efficient people, but there is a tremen- 
dous lack of nice people and an almost 
complete absence of wisdom. It is not as 
if wisdom had become extinct. Rather, 
it has been abandoned as a social value 
(the highest there is) and therefore 
many of us live in desperation and fear, 
looking in vain for the purpose of our 
existence. To discover and to reinstate 
wisdom in its proper place must be one 
of the basic cultural goals of geron- 
tology. 

The difficulties in accepting geron- 
tological views are mainly caused by the 
overemphasized efficiency pattern of 
our culture. An educational upheaval 
is needed to modify our attitudes, in 
this respect, from early youth on. The 
way most of us waste our adult years 
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is indeed a sorry performance, com- 
posed of illusions, competitions, stereo- 
types and narrowed outlooks, in which 
we exhaust our faculty of acquiring 
maturity from knowledge, experience 
and emotional insight. The result is that 
at the end of these years, which are 
meant to be the climax of our life-span, 
we are only empty shells, and ready to 
be nasty, ignorant, and helpless old men 
and women suffering from all the neu- 
rotic symptoms of a postmature in- 
fantilism. 

The successful old people I have 
seen have entirely accepted the fact of 
biological insecurity, one of nature’s 
vital laws. We are not meant to be im- 
mortal. Still, we act as if we were im- 
mortal as long as we can uphold the 
foolish illusion. 

Social security, that is protection 
from want and violence, would be a 


wonderful thing if it ever could be 
achieved. But biologically, we shall 
always be unsafe and fluctuating, even 
within our strictly limited span. Our 
greatest opportunity is the attainment 
of maturity, and it is a lifetime job 
taken on by only the happy few—a re- 
ward to be won only by the acceptance 
of our many inevitable losses. 
Genuine enjoyment of life depends to 
only a minor extent on physical stamina. 
The neurotic bully is far more unhappy, 
suffers more desperately, than the 
patient who has to bear with a painful 
chronic arthritis or a hopeless multiple 
sclerosis. The impact of real disease and 
inescapable decline stimulates human 
qualities in a powerful way. I have seen 
many patients conscious of dying from 
cancer changed from aggressive, greedy 
persons into kind and sensitive ones. 
Sometimes this happens if people lose 
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their money or their position of authori- 
ty, and it is a frequent occurrence in 
the process of aging. 


HE SWISS psychiatrist, Dr. Franz 

Obrecht, in a recently published 
study on centenarians (there were only 
twelve in Switzerland), comes to the 
following conclusions: “What im- 
pressed me most in all these interviews 
was—aside from their unbroken vital- 
ity—the very distinctive emotional atti- 
tude of these old people, which can 
hardly be described in words. . . . Again 
and again I came under the spell of 
this unfailing serenity and clarity, of 
this extreme modesty, gratefulness, hu- 
mility and faith in divine providence. 
.. » Whoever has had repeated contact 
with persons that old . . . will have felt, 
like me, that these, our oldest citizens, 
have not enough influence on our think- 
ing and on the actions of our hurried 
time. . . . We could learn again from 
them how to smile and how to under- 
stand. We would be closer to the real 
wisdom of living and to a real peace 
of mind and peace among nations, if we 
would once in a while meet with these 
wise old people and listen to them.” 


The psychological reaction of this 
observer is very similar to my own. 
Only that in my collection of outstand- 
ing personalities, that which remained 
intact of their intellectual capacities 
was still far above the level of average 
middle-aged intelligence. Beyond these 
retained functions, there were two con- 
troversial processes clearly noticeable: 
a process in the direction of definite 
regression, and a reversed process of 
replacement and compensation, which 
seemed to add new color and original 
creative impulse to the declining life. I 
have observed this phenomenon—which 
I propose to call a “second prime of 
life” instead of the disparaging term 
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“second childhood’’—so frequently that 
I can not longer doubt its legitimate 
existence. It is similar to the mechan- 
nism which mobilizes hidden mental 
and physical forces in people who are 
seriously ill. Undisputed vigor is no 
blessing for the human mind. Without 
the experience of conflict and weak- 
ness, our mental and emotional faculties 
will neither grow nor flower. Condi- 
tioned as we are to the expediencies of 
everyday life, we are rather forced to 
suppress whatever creative wants may 
be buried within us. Only an over- 
whelming urge survives the weak at- 
tempts at productivity which most of us 
experience during the rebellious period 
of puberty. We often reach old age 
in a state of dry frustration. Adapta- 
tion is not a constructive process for the 
individual if it is reached in a spirit 
of defeat and submission. Many of us 
need more than help in order to 
survive the clash of the individual with 
reality. We need the challenge of disease 
and loss and the strenuous effort of 
defense and restoration to remain alert 
and alive. 


Loss and Compensation 


The majority of us must have our 
surface cracked and broken, and our 
acquired inhibitions destroyed by a 
forceful fate, or by the dimmed lights 
of an old age that removes ambitions, 
worries and fears, in order to awaken 
those hopes and purposes which once 
meant more to us than anything else 
because they are the symbols of our 
unique existence on this earth. I have 
seen, many times, the miraculous 
change that occurs in an old person per- 
suaded to undertake some creative effort 
for the first time in his life—painting 
or writing or the skillful application of 
some newly acquired knowledge. Such 
an individual then leads for the first 
time in his life an existence of his own. 
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Even if his faculties remain on a primi- 
tive level, he becomes aware of a new 
kind of inner freedom, and by such 
happy reassurance he forgets many of 
his aches and pains and miseries. The 
work now being accomplished in twelve 
day-homes for the aged in New York 
City is most instructive in this respect. 
Arthritic conditions improve without 
cortisone, states of debility fade away, 
and it is most remarkable that the num- 
ber of transfers to mental institutions 
from these places is zero. It even ap- 
pears that the mortality among mem- 
bers of these day-homes is considerably 
lower than the average mortality of 
identical age groups. The emotional 
stimulation initiated by the favorable 
environment of these places obviously 
acts as a strong physical stimulus to the 
sluggish endocrine system, and is then 
translated into actual improvements of 
health. 


The definition of the “little strokes,” 
as given in several recent papers by 
Dr. Walter C. Alvarez of the Mayo 
Foundation, is a classic contribution to 
medicine in form and in content. Ac- 
cording to Alvarez, it takes many of us 
twenty to thirty years to die, and 
many of our regressions are not char- 
acterized by dramatic episodes of sud- 
den collapse, like a coronary occlusion 
or a hemorrhage with paralytic con- 
sequences, but by a sequence of’ hardly 
noticeable pathological incidents such 
as fainting or dizziness of short dura- 
tion. Such minute strokes—he uses the 
term “‘strokelets”—apparently produce 
minor personality changes evidenced, 
for instance, by the appearance of spots 
on the garments of people who have pre- 
viously been exquisitely neat ; small neg- 
lects and defects in appearance and be- 
havior which may explain to the ob- 
server an otherwise obscure slump in 
efficiency. As one of Dr. Alvarez’ pa- 


tients, an elderly woman, observed: 
‘Death takes little bites of me.” 

I completely agree with Alvarez’ 
description and definition of the “little 
strokes.” I do not completely agree with 
his pessimistic therapeutic outlook on 
these conditions. His main advice is: 
make the old person as comfortable as 
possible. Do not do too much. Do not 
impose too frustrating restrictions. Of 
course, I too am opposed to prolonging 
a miserable life by forceful sustaining 
measures, and I agree that the definite 
deterioration of vital areas of the brain 
is irreversible. But, I believe that the 
partial loss of function can in many 
cases be compensated by rehabilitative 
measures, and that the change of per- 
sonality which is provoked by even the 
smallest cerebral accident, may not be 
an entirely negative one, may even be 
a change for the better. After all, we 
know that the eminent Louis Pasteur 
led an active and highly creative life 
for twenty-eight years after his first 
and serious apoplectic stroke. Benedetto 
Croce, whom I saw recently, overcame 
a stroke which he suffered a year ago 
with insignificant loss of function and 
worked better and harder than ever 
until the day of his death. 


O PROCEED now from the brain 

to other profound organic shocks 
—many of the old people I interviewed 
had had coronary occlusions as long as 
twenty years ago, and cases are reported 
in which a state of health persisted for 
thirty years and longer after a coronary 
attack. Thousands of patients are need- 
lessly treated as invalids, because they 
are supposed to be invalids according to 
past ill-advised medical judgments, and 
are given a hopeless prognosis. Dr. 
Hollis E. Clow, Westchester Division 
of New York Hospital, observed amaz- 
ing improvements in many cases of 
senile dementia—heretofore considered 
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hopeless—once the patients were sub- 
jected to serious medical treatment. 
Some of the outstanding old men and 
women of my own investigation have 
been in serious ill health for several 
decades, and in several cases it is evi- 
dent that the stubborn fight against 
their ailments has kept them fit and 
has increased their productivity more 
than if they had remained in an un- 
eventful state of health. The patient 
who has to fight for his well-being often 
feels quantitatively and qualitatively 
much better than the robust neurotic 
who has been spared serious physical 
disturbance and broods about his limi- 
tations. 


A crippled hand, directed by a crea- 
tive and imaginative brain, is never 
worthless. We have many examples ot 
this: the French painters Henri Ma- 
tisse and Raoul Dufy continue their 
great work in spite of a crippling arth- 
ritis of their hands; the German artist 
Louis Corinth, created his most im- 
portant paintings with a hand _ half 
paralyzed by a stroke. However, the 
most functional and perfect body will 
be helpless and clumsy if moved by 
a poor brain and if deprived of the 
guidance of adequate emotions. Many 
impairments in the functions of old age 
are of insignificant importance in crea- 
tive effort, or even modify the person- 
ality in positive ways by instigating 
greater effort to compensate for loss. 


There are many creative endeavors 
which do not require the highest acuity 
of memory, and some even benefit from 
a poor memory. Logic memory can sub- 
stitute efficiently for the memory of 
facts and figures. The failure of the 
senses, of hearing and eyesight, does 
not of necessity condemn the patient to 
invalidism, and this applies in a similar 
way to scores of mental and physical 
deficiencies. What counts is the capacity 


of the organism, be it functionaily intact 
or damaged, to maintain the moral 
unity of character and work and not 
to lose, but to express and to continue, 
its unique identity as a person. 


It ought to be an important task of 
geriatric treatment to salvage the 
human soul from the debris of declin- 
ing functions and to restore its self- 
respect and awareness by modifying 
and stimulating the parts still intact. 
Of course, we must be realistic. The 
victim of small strokes, the sufferer 
from serious systemic disorders, the 
aged person with advanced signs of re- 
gression, represents a distinct loss of 
efficiency on the labor market and in a 
statistical sense. Life insurance com- 
panies will passionately write him off. 


Physical and material efficiency is not 
everything. The human value of an in- 
dividual may rise with his material de- 
cline. We must learn to discover or to 
rediscover human values as powerful 
and vital social agents of which our 
present society is in bitter need. By 
accepting the contributions of old age 
to human dignity and human wisdom, 
we will remove the curse which now 
makes an important and prolonged part 
of our life span, a dreaded dark corner 
of misery. By accepting old age and its 
peculiar ways of living as an active part 
of our community, with equal rights 
and responsible functions, we shall 
render a good and necessary service to 
our society as a whole. 





Morc on the Aged 


Because we have been unable to find 
| enough space in this issue for all the 
| material on the aged—articles, book re- 
| views, etc.—some of it will be carried over 
and published in subsequent issues. 
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Principles of Evangelism According to Christ 





lf the Basic Principle of Respect for Personality 





Is Violated in Disciple Winning, 


All Else Is Void 


BY GAINES 5S. Y)OBBINS 
Dean of the School of Religious 
Education, Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky 





[' THE claims of Christ as to his per- 
son and power are valid, then we 
would expect a priori that the means 
which he employed to secure the ac- 
ceptance of these claims would be of 
paramount importance and of enduring 
value to those whom he commissions to 
be his witnesses. Granted that slavishly 
literal imitation of his example would 
be both impossible and undesirable, it 
nevertheless remains true that in Jesus 
we have the master disciple winner 
from whom all that is best in evangel- 
istic method may be learned. The ques- 
tion to be asked is not so much, “What 


This is a part of a chapter from Evangel- 
ism According to Christ, one of the books in 
the current Dual Selection of the Pastoral 
Psychology Book Club, the other being Win- 
ning the Children, also by Dr. Dobbins. 
Copyright 1949 by Gaines S. Dobbins, and 
published by Broadman Press. Reprinted by 
permission. 


would Jesus do?” as “What would 
Jesus approve ?” 

The concept of Jesus as an itinerant 
teacher and preacher going about some- 
what aimlessly with a group of non- 
descript followers making amazing 
claims and uttering sententious sayings, 
around whom after his death grew up 
legends of resurrection appearances 
and commissions to his disciples, is 
clearly foreign to the Gospel writers. 
Also untrue to the records is the idea of 
him as an evangelist who went about 
holding occasional revival meetings, di- 
recting all his energies and those of his 
followers to the business of gaining con- 
verts. A truer picture is that of this 
unique Son of God and Son of Man 
living in the midst of sin and suffering 
with power to redeem and to relieve, 
calling men and women to discipleship 
on the basis of simple repentance and 
iaith, and sending them forth to share 
with others a saving experience too pre- 
cious to keep. As he came to seek and to 
save that which was lost, so his disciples 
were to go with his spirit and under his 
direction to do likewise. The message 
and the methods learned from him 
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would constitute their witness and be 
their ways of winning. 

To what extent did Jesus consciously 
employ method in the making of dis- 
ciples ? Certainly he had no stereotyped 
methods. He never dealt with any two 
cases exactly alike. His evangelistic 
messages grew out of life situations and 
were not formal prepared addresses. 
Yet what he said and did were always 
so appropriate to the occasion and so ef- 
fective for his purpose as to have the 
quality of inevitability and _ finality. 
From our study of his dealing with 
those whom he won and sought to win, 
we may well deduce and state certain 
great principles for our guidance as we 
seek to go into all the world and to make 
disciples of all nations. With no attempt 
to be exhaustive, we may therefore in 
this concluding chapter undertake to 
summarize some of the practical prin- 
ciples of method which emerge from the 
methods of the Master. 

The Principle of Respect 
for Personality 

The first and most important issue 
to be faced and settled by the disciple 
winner is that of his attitude toward 
those whom he would seek to win. Is this 
person, whoever he or she may be, of 
infinite worth? If the conscious or un- 
conscious attitude is that of condescen- 
sion, or if there is an admitted or un- 
admitted feeling that the person being 
dealt with is of no great consequence, or 
if the individual’s decision for Christ 
is being sought for the benefit of the 
church or of the evangelist, that in- 
definable something called rapport is 
lost, and the results are bound to be 
disappointing. The most revolutionary 
aspect of Jesus’ attitude and approach 
was his view of human personality. To 
him, every person is a potential child of 
God, over whom the Father yearns with 
infinite longing, no matter who he is or 
what his condition. To him a person is 
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not just a rational soul in a physical 
body, nor a set of mental properties 
reacting to stimuli and responding with 
muscular activity, nor a socialized su- 
peranimal produced by an indefinitely 
long biological and educational process ; 
rather, he views a person as a universe 
of unlimited possibilities which have the 
beginnings of their unfoldment in time 
but the fulfillment of their incom- 
pletions in eternity. 


In all the universe, no two persons 
have been or ever will be exactly alike. 
The purpose of the Father-Creator is 
that the potentialities of every person 
shall become actualities. To fail to real- 
ize the Father’s purpose is to “miss the 
mark,” which is sin. Sin separates from 
the Father and results in the ruin of 
personality. Jesus portrays the lost sin- 
ner as Outcast and relegated to the scrap 
heap of life, which he likened unto 
Gehenna, an abhorred place into which 
the Jews cast all manner of refuse, in- 
cluding the bodies of executed crimi- 
nals, where “their worm shall not die 
neither shall their fire be quenched.” To 
the end that this fearful fate should not 
befall any man, Christ came and died 
and arose again, and offers a way of 
life which provides a reorganization of 
the whole being on a radically new plan. 
This remaking or rebirth of personality 
comes from a creative relationship be- 
tween the person and God, made pos- 
sible through vital union with Jesus 
Christ, his Son. 

Salvation thus means the recreation 
and reordering of the whole personality. 
The effects of the decision for and com- 
mittal to Christ are manifest on all the 
levels of personality—body, mind, social 
life, and spiritual life. The possibilities 
of personality development thus opened 
up are endless. Such possibilities are 
not confined to the fortunate few, but 
are the heritage of every person “in 
Christ,” who then is “a new creation; 
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the old has passed away, behold, the new 
has come.” This marvelous result is not 
of man’s effort: “All this is from God, 
who through Christ reconciled us to 
himself and gave us the ministry of re- 
conciliation ; that is, God was in Christ 
reconciling the world to himself, not 
counting their trespasses against them, 
and entrusting to us the message of re- 
conciliation.’” What responsibility then 
rests on those who have come into this 
new life? “So we are ambassadors for 
Christ, God making his appeal through 
us. We beseech you on behalf of Christ, 
be reconciled to God. For our sake he 
made him to be sin who knew no sin, so 
that in him we might become the 
righteousness of God” (II Corinthians 
5:17-21). 

Instances of Jesus’ respect for per- 
sonality abound throughout the Gospels. 
We think of his respect for Nicodemus 
as “the teacher of Israel,” and at the 
same time of his utmost courtesy shown 
to the Samaritan woman who had lost 
respect for herself. We are reminded 
of his high appreciation of the noble- 
man whose son he cured; and at the 
same time of the helpless and friendless 
cripple at the pool of Bethesda whom he 
restored. We are reminded of his deal- 
ing with the rich young ruler, whom he 
challenged to pay the price of disciple- 
ship but who would not meet the terms ; 
and at the same time of his testing of 
the Syrophonecian woman, whose wit 
and faith won for her what she wanted. 
We see him braving the criticism of 
the Jews as he enters the house of 
Zacchaeus, the disreputable tax collec- 
tor, to whom he brought salvation ; and 
by contrast we observe him stopping to 
gaze at a born-blind beggar, whose sight 
he restored and whose worship he won. 


Here, then, is the starting point in 
disciple winning, a principle of method 
which, if violated, makes all else void. 
We who would win others to be Christ’s 
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disciple must test all our methods by 
this question: Does it respect personal- 
ity? If there is doubt, the method is 
suspect. If the answer is clearly nega- 
tive, the method must be rejected. If it 
clearly stands this test, the method has 
much in its favor, and, other things be- 
ing equal, may be employed with con- 
fidence. 


The Principle of Self-revelation 


Method is the use of means to an end. 
In evangelism the end is the making 
of disciples. Actually, however, no one 
can make a disciple of another. Witness 
may be borne, inducements may be of- 
fered, persuasion may be brought to 
bear, but ultimately the transaction 
according to which one becomes a 
Christian is a matter between the be- 
liever and Christ. By what method can 
the unbeliever be led to a realization of 
his need of Christ, to the end that he 
may accept, confess, and obey him? 

Christian conversion is in the nature 
of a problem-solving experience. This 
experience follows the course of the 
complete act of thought, classically 
described by John Dewey as consisting 
of five steps: (1) a felt difficulty; (2) 
the definition of the difficulty ; (3) sug- 
gested possibilities of solution; (4) 
reasoning based on past experience and 
the experiences of others looking to- 
ward the best solution; (5) the trying 
out of the emerging proposed solution 
and its adoption if it works. William 
James analyzes the experience of con- 
version as consisting of two points: (1) 
a sense of uneasiness and inferiority, of 
condemnation and dissatisfaction; (2) 
deliverance through acceptance of the 
offer of forgiveness and peace by 
Christ. The felt difficulty is the sense 
of wrongness, disharmony, uneasiness ; 
the problem is defined as sin, dis- 
obedience resulting in estrangement 
from God, failure to measure up to the 
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divine standard ; suggestions of solution 
take two main directions—self-salva- 
tion and faith-salvation. Experience, 
one’s own and that of the race, proves 
the former a failure and proposes that 
the latter be tried; the claims of Christ 
are believed and the way of Christ is 
undertaken; the happy results follow 
—release from guilt, peace of mind, a 
new and satisfying direction of life, se- 
curity in the fellowship of God and fel- 
lowship with Christians, increasing love 
of Christ and dependence on the Holy 
Spirit for guidance, growth in knowl- 
edge and grace, and deliverance from 
the fear of death. 

Obviously such results cannot be im- 
posed from without. To be real, they 
must stem from an inner experience. 
Sacramental salvation is therefore re- 
jected. The infant, unconscious of what 
is taking place, cannot undergo a saving 
experience which of itself produces the 
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fruit of salvation. Neither can in- 
doctrination be relied on, according to 
which the child is so conditioned that he 
could not believe other than after a 
given fashion. Nor may we depend for 
desired results on dictation or over- 
persuasion, by means of which the in- 
dividual is all but overpowered and psy- 
chologically coerced into making a de- 
cision. 

From the art of counseling we receive 
light and help. Carl Rogers points to 
the disrepute among competent coun- 
selors of such methods as ordering and 
forbidding, exhortation, suggestion, ad- 
vice, intellectual interpretation. Rollo 
May makes “empathy” the key to the 
counseling process. By “empathy” he 
means more than sympathy ; rather “the 
feeling, or the thinking of one person- 
ality into another until some state of 
identification is achieved.” In this iden- 
tification, he asserts, real understand- 
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ing between people can take place ; with- 
out it, in fact, no understanding is pos- 
sible. With rapport thus established, 
the counselor’s chief function there- 
after is to be a good listener, by 
thoughtful questions evoking from the 
counselee self-revelation which brings 
the real difficulty out into the light 
where it can be dealt with. The only 
solutions of permanent value are those 
which are accepted by the troubled per- 
son as his own. Seward Hiltner con- 
cludes: ““We believe that the decisions 
which people make must be autonomous 
decisions, that is, that they must be made 
without coercion of any kind if they are 
to be a real part of the person who 
makes them.” Continuing, he says, “If 
a person accepts a solution to a problem 
(accepting one value and leaving an- 
other behind) without the preconcur- 
rence of his ‘whole personality’ he 
becomes something less as a person than 
he was before.” 

This principle of leading to decision 
through self-revelation is illustrated 
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again and again in the work of Jesus. 
Two classic instances are his conversa- 
tions with Nicodemus and the Samari- 
tan woman. In both cases he drew them 
out to see themselves in a new light, to 
discover their own needs, and to make 
their own uncoerced decisions. “What 
do you want?” he often asked of those 
whom he would heal. “What do you 
think?” he inquired many times, seek- 
ing to draw out from his listeners their 
difficulty or point of view. He often 
made situations points of departure for 
new revelations of truth. At times he 
urgently called for decisions, but not 
once did he impose his will on the un- 
decided or in any wise seek to force a 
commitment. Concerning the use of any 
method, the question might well be 
asked: Is it psychologically sound? 
Does tt lead to decision and commitment 
by way of self-revelation, wholly free 
from any element of known coercion? 
A method thus tested may not secure as 
many “joiners,” but it is far more likely 
to achieve the end which Jesus intended. 
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The Minister and the Aged 


A minister writes: 

What can be done to make life richer and 
more enjoyable for that ever growing group 
who have reached the retirement age—65? 
You find many people in this group who have 
ideas and talent—and time hangs heavy on 
their hands. It is not enough that one has shel- 
ter, food, and clothing. What would you sug- 
gest could be done for this group? 





A munister replies: 

This question opens up for consideration a 
very large and complex field including about 
twelve million persons who vary in age from 
65 to 100 and whose capacities and needs are 
exceedingly diverse. But apparently the writer 
is concerned primarily with those who have 
time and talent and he is asking what can be 
done with them rather than for them or to 
them. 

The answer demands from the minister 
some creative imagination and some social 
inventiveness which begins with getting to 
know his older parishioners and ends by find- 
ing a way to get them into the act. It also 
involves astuteness enough to find that many 
older people have talents which have never 
been discovered or released and that just 
because they have never done a thing is no 
sign that they can not do it. 

Many older people who have warm and 
friendly personalities, who like people, and 
who have sound judgment, can be trained to 
assist in the program of pastoral care through 
regular visitation. Other retired workers such 
as carpenters, plumbers, and painters have 
talents that can be used for the church. Even 
professional people often have talents along 
these lines which they have exercised as a 
hobby through the years. Older people may 
serve on host and hostess committees at the 
church service or operate information desks 
and serve on telephone committees. Some may 





teach, particularly in the adult department of 
the church school. Others may address the 
parish paper, or keep books, or operate a 
service which recognizes birthdays and an- 
niversaries of people in the church. 

Older people who do not have the physical 
strength to carry much of the executive load 
on official committees might still make a con- 
tribution on an advisory council or in ad- 
visory capacity to official committees. 

Another approach to the use of leisure time 
is to have programs which will occupy that 
leisure time constructively such as recrea- 
tional and social programs. It has been noted 
that for most men the time hangs heaviest 
on their hands from nine to five when they 
were formerly at work. If there is some place 
to which they can go such as a club or center 
and in which they can engage in various 
kinds of activities the load is lightened. It is 
for this reason among others that many clubs 
and centers for older people meet during 
this period. The programs carried on in such 
clubs are not merely diversional but include 
socially useful projects of many kinds, such 
as sewing for hospitals, and educational 
projects, such as courses on government and 
discussions of current events. Generally it has 
been found best to open such programs to the 
older people of the community rather than 
restricting them to the members of the church. 

Part of the problem is to help older people 
overcome the notion that they are not capable 
of doing anything. This may be met in part 
by letting them know what other older peo- 
ple are doing and in part by encouraging 
them to take one step at a time in the di- 
rection of participation and creativity. An- 
other part of the problem is to help older 
people, and others, see that they do not have 
to be strenuously and visibly or even remu- 
neratively occupied in order to be accepted 
or creative. They also serve who only sit and 
listen well. To love and to pray is to create. 
The questioner is referred to Older People 
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and the Church by Maves and Cedarleaf. He 
would also be likely to find some help from 
the nearest department of public welfare 
worker, or from social case workers in a fam- 
ily service agency or workers in a _ public 
health agency. 

Paut B. MAVEs 

Associate Professor of 
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A specialist in geriatrics replies: 


The majority of people over the age of 65 
lead an unhappy and frustrated existence to- 
day because they are pushed into a corner 
remote from the stream of life and are of- 
fered charity, pity, and hobbies instead of 
dignified participation in gainful work. Not 
only have many people in this group ideas 
and talent, but they are, often for the first 
time in their lives, aware of their own human 
values and how to utilize them, having been 
taught wisdom by experience. 

We cause our society great harm by ex- 
cluding from our communities the unique 
assets of old people. Most of us—even of 
those who are professionally interested in the 
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problems of aging—concentrate on the 
miseries and debilities of the aged, on their 
mental, physical, and economic deterioration. 
There is ample and convincing evidence that 
a successful old age leads to creativeness 
and to a greater understanding of life. As yet 
we know next to nothing about the normal, 
happy, and healthy old persons who grow 
by aging—because there are now so few of 
them. 

Our prejudices can change only if, from 
childhood on, we change our attitudes toward 
old age; if we make learning a continuous 
and life-long task instead of a short-time pre- 
paration for adult efficiency; if we look at 
yetirement as the harvest of life instead of the 
prelude to death. 

In practical terms this means an educa- 
tional effort which must start in the kinder- 
garten and be continued into the most ad- 
vanced age. We need revision of outmoded, 
fixed retirement rules, which should be re- 
placed by gradual, progressive retirement 
together with thoughtful preparation for the 
period after. We must not try to adjust the 
growing multitude of old people to the world 
of yesterday; rather, we must adjust our- 
selves to their presence and to the world of 
tomorrow in which old age will have to play 
its vital part. Successful experiments in this 
direction, which could be duplicated almost 
everywhere, are the day-care homes in New 
York, where thousands of older people dis- 
cover and develop a new and productive in- 
terest in life. 

Martin Gumpert, M.D. 
New York, New York 


Another 
replies: 


physician-specialist in geriatrics 

“What can be done to make life richer at 
65” and onward—an excellent question. Here 
is my answer from medical experience in 
guiding, treating, curing, and helping people 
who are 65 years old, more or less. This is 
the field of geriatrics which means medical 
service to prevent the pains and penalties of 
aging and to bring strength, safety, and power 
to the later years of life—the years of autumn, 
the golden years, to make life richer. 

There are five points to our life enrich- 
ment program. Here they are as I gave them 
to the Y.W.C.A. for national distribution. 

First: Have fun. Have a hobby and ride it 
enthusiastically, and also make up your mind 
to enjoy everything you do, no matter what 
it is. 

Second: Give service. The surest way to be 
happy is to help others to be happy. Give 
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everything, you have everything. This never 
fails 

Third: Do work. This satisfies our physical 
and mental makeup. Work is a challenge and 
a fulfillment. 

Fourth: Be strong. In body and mind, be 
well and vigorous. The physician works in all 
five fields, but this is his specialty. 

Fifth: Praise God. Get better acquainted 
with God. Find out what He wants you to 
do. Do it. It is great; it is thrilling. Every- 
thing will be added to you. 

Now, for the doctor’s special field: be 
strong; stay well. Get that extra maximum 
power of the well-trained athlete for the race 
of life. The medical world is rapidly going 
forward in this field. You will find the old- 
fashioned general practitioner scientifically 
up-to-date. He knows health examinations ; 
the anti-aging service of geriatrics; nutrition, 
prevention, as well as pills, x-rays, labora- 
tories, vitamins, endocrines, anti-biotics, the 
latest scientific miracles, and even the old- 
fashioned things like blackstrap molasses, 
honey, and buttermilk. The doctor can tell 
you what you need, what you can do, guide 
you and protect you against popular fancies, 
fads, faiths, and futilities over the years. 

To get these benefits you start with a 
thorough examination. This will give you a 
chance to be relieved of all removable handi- 
caps. This is a clean-up and build-up pro- 
gram. It often has real revitalizing results. 
There are seven essential factors. Follow me 
carefully : 

Selective dynamic nutrition 

Infection clearance 

Stagnation removal 

Structural repair and body reconstruc- 

tion 

Vitamin optimum values in addition to 

daily requirements 

6. Psychological rehabilitation and re- 
freshment 

7. Endocrine support and improvement 


, hn ae 


wn 


Your guidance program throughout the 
years will cover all these seven points and 
more. 

Now you are on the road to a full lively, 
serviceable and richly rewarding life. Find 
your doctor. Trust him and follow him year 
by year. This is good sense, good medicine, 
good geriatrics. It is the wisest and surest 
way to rich living at 65 and thereafter. 

C. Warp Crampton, M.D. 
Chairman, Sub-Committee 

on Geriatrics of the Medical 
Society of the County of New York 











A BOY AND HIS BIBLE 
The Bible in the Office 
30 Minutes Rental—$9.00 


A CHANCE TO GROW 


Christian Family Living 


30 Minutes Rental—$9.00 
ALL FOR HIM 
Stewardship of Money 
30 Minutes Rental—$9.00 
MISSIONARY TO WALKER’S 
GARAGE 
Being a Christian on the Job 
30 Minutes Rental—$9.00 


REACHING OUT 
Home Missions 
30 Minutes Rental—$9.00 


WORKERS TOGETHER 
WITH GOD 
Local Church Evangelism 
33 Minutes Rental—$10.00 


Contact your denominational or local 
film library for additional information 
and reservations. 
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1364 North Van Ness Avenue 
Hollywood 28, California 














WHO’S WHO 


AMONG OUR AUTHORS 





J. LENNART CEDARLEAF is a minister of 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., and is now 
serving as Chaplain and Clinical Director at 
the Illinois State Training School for Boys. 
He is co-author with Paul Maves of Older 
People and the Church, and author of the 
chapter on “The Sanctity of the Home” in 
Fruits of Faith, edited by J. Richard Spann. 


Martin Gumpert, M.D., is one of the out- 
standing American geriatricians. He is a 
member of the faculty of New York Medical 
College, editor of “Lifetime Living,” and 
author of many outstanding books, among 
them The Anatomy of Happiness, You and 


Your Doctor, and the forthcoming book, 
Breaking the 4 lge Barrier. 
Editor's Note. For Paul B. Maves’ biog- 


graphy, please see “The Man of the Month.” 


OrLO STRUNK, JR. has served pastorates it 
West Virginia and in New England, and is 
now doing his Ph.D. work at Boston Univer- 
sity School of Theology with Dr. Paul E 
Johnson in the Psychology of Religion. 


GAINES S. Dospins is Dean of the School 
of Religious Education of The Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, and has been a 
member of the faculty since 1920. An out- 
standing theologian, he has early become in- 
terested in the potential contribution of mod- 
ern psychology to the worker in religion, and 
has utilized this synthesis in his counseling, 
in his teaching, and in his writing. 


C. Warp Crampton, M.D., is a distin- 
guished New York physician, and is Chairman 
of the Sub-Committee on Geriatrics of the 
Medical Society of the County of New York. 





On The Shelf 
Knee-deep 


1720 Chouteau Ave. 









COMFORT AND STRENGTH 


Leaflets, especially written for use with the sick, the aged, the shut-in, 
the hospitalized, sent to you every three months. 


A recent packet contained the following titles: 


I Worry Too Much 
Finding Forgiveness 

Why Limp Through Life? 
Your Big Moment 


Written by well-known hospital chaplains and pastors, these leaflets are 


becoming widely known wherever the need is recognized for helpful 
materials. To be used in times of fear, loneliness, stress and strain. 


Published by a non-profit editorial group. 24 different leaflets a 
year for $1.00. Much lower rates for individual leaflets in quan- 
tity. Free samples gladly sent on request. 


Write: COMFORT AND STRENGTH 


St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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NOTES 
AND NEWS 





THE CHURCH AND OLDER PEOPLE 


“Churches have an important role to 
play in meeting the needs of the nation’s 
senior citizens, but only very few 
churches have fully accepted this re- 
sponsibility,’ Miss Catherine Wahl- 
strom, associate director of the National 
Council of Churches’ Department of 
Social Welfare, said recently. While 
many sectarian social agencies are de- 
veloping new programs for the aged all 
over the country, the church has lagged 
in this important effort. She urged the 
churches to study the problem. 


RETIRING IS NO DEATH SPUR 


In spite of reports to the contrary, 
there is no scientific evidence that re- 
tirement hastens death, according to a 
report by Clark Tibbetts of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. “Our present senior citizens have 
grown up ina social climate focused on 
work and they feel guilty when they are 
not working. As a consequence, these 
persons, uncertain why added years 
have been handed them, often become 
confused, depressed, withdrawn and 
bitter toward society. It is this attitude 
which may hasten some mental and 
physical deterioration.” 

He predicted older persons are going 
to continue to become increasingly im- 
portant and valuable members of society 
“if we can develop a climate of leisure.” 
Mr. Tibbetts said such a climate would 
be “when older persons look forward to 
a time when they can find satisfaction 
in art, crafts, adult education, or in- 


creased active interest in bettering our 
government and/or civilization.” 


OLD AND YOUNG LIVING TOGETHER 

Older and younger people can live 
together amicably if each has under- 
standing of the other. This is the theme 
of anew American Theatre Wing Com- 
munity Plays’ dramatic sketch on family 
living, “The Room Upstairs” by Nora 
Stirling, recently off the press in 
pamphlet form. The play is intended as 
a group-discussion starter on typical 
problems arising between older people 
and their children. It runs for 30 min- 
utes and uses a cast of five players with 
no scenery and few props. It can easily 
he produced by any amateur theatre, 
club, or church group, however inex- 
perienced in dramatics. 

The play is available from Human 
Relations Aids, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, New York, as a producing 
packet of six copies of the play with di- 
rections at $5.00; single copies at $1.00. 
They contain a discussion guide by Dr. 
Nina Ridenour. 


HOBBIES NOT ENOUGH 
A recent study by several universities 
indicates that television and hobbies are 
not satisfying substitutes for activity 
for the retired. While these may do as 
an escape for the person who is work- 
ing, they do not provide sufficient satis- 
faction for the older person who is no 
longer at work. A program of activity 
with more emotional and long-time con- 

tact is required for the retired. 


Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 

Churches, Schools, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


MONROE TRUCKS 


For storing Folding Tables and Chairs 
the easy. modern way. Each truck 
handles either tables or chairs. Construc- 
tion of Truck No. TSC permits storage 
} in limited space. 





Transport -Storage 
Truck Na. TSC 
Transport Truck No. TF 
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Id wer ang 
(— Chapel Music 
on Tape or Records - 
For the first time the popular Morrison 
recordings are available either way. 
CHIMES - ORGAN - CHIMES & VIBRAHARP 


All the cherished and world famous sacred 

music appropriate for all occasions, and special 
seasonal religious observances, are now offered 
both on dual-track Morrisontape and on records, 


AMAZINGLY CLEAR REPRODUCTIONS 


Choice Selection. Write for Complete List. 
Morrison Record Laboratories - Batavia 5, Ill. 
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Ecclesiastical Art Press 
Dept. 2 Lovisville 12, Ky. 
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PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


LIFE AVERAGE 


The average American now lives 
68% years, an all-time record and an 
increase of nearly four years from the 
average life expectancy ten years ago, a 
United States Public Health report re- 
cently issued indicates. Women on the 
average outlive men by six years. 


YOUNG VS. OLD 


In 1900 there were 11 young people 
in the United States for every person 
65 years of age or over. According to the 
United States Census, today the ratio 
is only + young people to each elderly 
person. 


INSTITUTE OF PASTORAL CARE 
AT WINSTON-SALEM 


An Institute of Pastoral Care open 
to ministers, doctors (and all inter- 
ested persons), was held earlier this 
year under the auspices of the Bow- 
man Gray School of Medicine and the 
North Carolina Baptist Hospital, Win- 
ston-Salem North Carolina. 


The Institute was organized by Dr. 
Richard K. Young, chaplain of the 
North Carolina Baptist Hospital. 
Among the lecturers were a number 
of outstanding local pastors, as _ well 
as such nationally known specialists 
in pastoral psychology and psychiatry 
as Otis R. Rice of the Department of 
Pastoral Services, National Council of 
Churches, who spoke on “Spiritual and 
Emotional Problems of the Sick,” 
Helen Flanders Dunbar, M.D., author 
af Mind and Body, a Pastoral Psychol- 
ogy Book Club Selection in 1952, who 
spoke on “The Emotional Factors in 
Physical Illness,” and Myron Madden, 
associate pastor, First Baptist Church, 
Richmond, Virginia, who spoke on 
“The Therapeutic Value of Preach- 
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reeviewsor Current Books 





V ANGELISM ACCORDING 
TO CHRIST by Gaines S. Dob- 
bins. (Broadman Press—$2.50) 


(This book, together with Winning 
the Children, ts the current Dual Selec- 
tion of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club.) 


The evangelical intent of the Fourth 
Gospel as a theologically adequate guide 
tor the motive and method of evan- 
gelism is the sum and substance of this 
valuable exegesis by Professor Dobbins. 
He takes the claims of the Fourth Gos- 
pel seriously and gives a very human 
account of the Divine intent of the In- 
carnation of Jesus as the good news of 
God to men. The example of Jesus in 
dealing with people is set forth in the 
second chapter, and the clear point is 
made that “evangelism connotes not 
some separate and special matter but is 
arichly descriptive word portraying the 
spirit and objective of every essential 
aspect of the Christian ministry.” 
(p. 31) Professor Dobbins calls atten- 
tion to the fact of the callouses of 
familiarity that cause even the evan- 
gelist to lose his sense of wonder and 
awe at the amazing claims of Jesus 
Christ through much conversation about 
them. All the way through the book, the 
author underlines the fact of Jesus’ 
penetrating insight into man: “He him- 
self knew what was in man.” 


The psychologically significant data 
in this book are not mechanically “drag- 


ged in” as if from “the outside” as 
something new. They are “homo- 
genized,” as it were, as part and parcel 
of the attitudinal orientation of all 
Christian evangelists who take the 
claims of Christ seriously. For instance, 
Dobbins calls attention to the necessity 
for a correlation of ends and means in 
evangelism as being intrinsic to the Gos- 
pel itself. The Protestant Jesuits who 
call themselves evangelists find no con- 
demnation here, but they would suffer 
pneumonia if they depended upon the 
cold comfort Dr. Dobbins has here for 
them. 

The unique contribution which Pro- 
fessor Dobbins has made has been to 
(1) coalesce a more conservative and 
traditional approach to evangelism with 
a fresh vitalizing body of wisdom from 
educational and therapeutic psychology 
without making a parade of the fact. In 
fact, he lays a clear path in this book 
for the person who takes seriously his 
methods of teaching of religion under 
any circumstance. (2) Further, Dr. 
Dobbins deals with subjects which are 
not usually considered the concerns of 
the evangelist: the management of 
doubt, the problems of self-realization 
and the achievement of identity, and the 
development of communication with 
God in prayer. 

The last chapter is most specific, be- 
ing entitled “Principles of Evangelism 
According to Christ.” He lines them out 
as follows: (1) The principle of respect 
for personality, (2) The principle of 
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vitality, spontaneity, and immediacy as 
“oimmicks” of 
evangelism, (3) The principle of stra- 
tegic attack upon the reality of sin, (4) 
The principle of evaluating accurately 
the emotional defenses of people to the 
Christian Gospel, (5) The principle of 
self-revelation, (6) The principle of 
dealing with doubt, (7) The principle 
of social action. 


opposed to mechanical 


author of 
eighteen books, has helped bridge the 
gap between traditional and person-cen- 
tered evangelism, between educational 
and therapeutic approaches to evangel- 
ism, and between the critical and the 
devotional use of the Bible in this book. 
Readers will do well, not only to read 
this book, but also to get his more recent 
one Winning the Children, which con- 
centrates upon the knotty problems of 
bringing children into the Christian 


Professor Dobbins, the 


way. 


-WAYNE E. 
Professor of Pastoral Care 
Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary 

Louisville, Kentucky 
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INNING THE CHILDREN by 
Gaines S. Dobbins. (Broadman 
Press—$2.00) 


(This book, together with Evangel- 
ism According to Christ, is the current 
Dual Selection of the Pastoral Psy ‘hol- 
ogy Book Club.) 


Having recently become the dean of 
the new School of Religious Education 
at the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Professor Dobbins begins 
his work with the publication of a book 
on the evangelism of children. His audi- 
ence is primarily that of his own de- 
nomination, but the book has a solid 
message for people of every com- 
munion. In true Baptist fashion, he 
delineates the incompatibility of pedo- 
baptism and an accurate concept of 
evangelism of children. He makes this 
case and moves on to matters that are 
less controversial and in which people 
of every communion will find common 
agreement. 

With a remarkable capacity to keep 
abreast in many different fields of learn- 
ing at once, Dr. Dobbins draws upon 
the data of therapeutic psychology to 
indicate the fallaciousness of what he 
describes as “faulty evangelism” of 
children. This reviewer was gratified to 
see the way in which he has used the 
findings of Dorothy Baruch, Otto 
Rank, and Gesell and Ilg in the sec- 
tions on “Winning Through Love,” and 
“Winning Problem Children,” as well 
as the one on troublesome questions 
which children raise. The damage that 
has been done by the distortion of the 
gospel to children in early efforts of 
others to evangelize them is carefully 
assessed rather than merely deplored. 

Having studied with Professor Dob- 
bins and having read most of his books, 
this reviewer is prepared to say that 
this is his best book in many senses of 
the word. It shows a freshness of ap- 
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proach to the problem of the commu- 
nication of the Gospel to little children. 
This is the only such appraisal with 
which this reviewer is acquainted, and 
the pastor who reads it carefully will 
re-examine all of his procedures with 
children, and particularly his own chil- 
dren if he has anv, before he has fin- 
ished reading the book. 
—W ayNneE E. Oates 

Professor of Pastoral Care 

Southern Baptist Theological 

Seminary 

Louisville, Kentucky 


HE BEST IS YET TO BE by 
Paul B. 
Press—$1.50) 
Not all older people feel about old 
age the way Robert Browning felt. This 
period of life presents its own peculiar 
problems. New psychological insights 
have revealed the possibilities of a fuller 


Maves’ (Westminster 





THE NATURE OF PREJUDICE 
N exhaustive article-review of the re- 
cently published book by Gordon W. 

Allport on The Nature of Prejudice, by 
Dr. Peter A. Bertocci, Professor of Phil- 
osophy, Boston University, arrived too late 
for publication in this issue. It will be pub- 
lished in October. 











and richer life, provided personal at- 
titudes are right. It takes a particular 
ability to accept the feelings of older 
people, to interpret them, and to at- 
tempt re-education through the written 
word. This little book has made a fine 
start in this direction. Significant scrip- 
tural resources are chosen and in- 
tegrated with modern interpretations 
of personality in a very adequate way. 
Much of this material will be of. a sug- 
gestive nature to the reader and all ages 
will profit from it. Many of the real 
problems of interpersonal relations can- 














COMMENTS ON 


The Nature of Prejudice 


By GORDON W. ALLPORT 





























“As all who know him and his work would expect, Professor Allport has 
written an exceedingly useful book, one that immediately becomes a must 
with all students of the field. Professor Allport relates prejudice to many 
facets of human activity and thus makes his findings and interpretations of 
quite broad importance.” PRor. ALFRED MCCLUNG LEE, Brooklyn College 
“A profound book and yet one which is also readable and frequently even 
humorous in dealing with tragically serious matters. The book should be 
in every private and public library. As a source study, it is a library in itself. 
For such days as these, it is particularly timely.” THe CHRISTIAN HERALD 
“Sometimes I have doubted whether psychology would ever be able to 
cope adequately with complex social and political problems. This book is 
the best answer to these doubts that I have seen. It provides an entirely 
rational account of the manifestations and origins of prejudice, supported 
throughout by experimental studies. Moreover it is written in such an 
attractive literary style that it is completely intelligible, and likely to be of 
absorbing interest, not only to the technical psychologist but to the lay- 
man.” PrRorF, P. E. VERNON, Institute of Education, University of London 
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|The Brown Schools] 


FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Year-round school for children with educational and 
emotional! problems—tiny tots thru teens. Companiot.- 
ship and understanding. Seven separate residence 
centers, suburban and ranch. Daily supervision by 
Certified Psychiatrist. Full time Psychologist. Write 
for full information. 


Bert P. Brown, Pres., Box 4008M, Austin, Texas 





not be touched by the written word. Be- 
cause of this the author in several in- 
stances seeks to educate his readers to 
seek counsel from pastors and coun- 
selors when needed. Pastors had better 
be preparing themselves for the chal- 
lenge the author and the aged will pre- 
sent to them. One older lady said to an- 
other: “Does your daughter jump on 
you when you get up too early in the 
morning?” Understanding of the 
dynamics of this situation indicates that 
the daughter in this case suffers from 
an unconscious and pathological anxiety 
that the mother will die. We can only 
scratch the surface of these problems 
but perhaps we can help our older folks 
to tolerate some of us who are younger. 
One subject this book does not consider 
is the problem the older folks have with 
those of us who are younger. 
However, for the older folks with 
problems of their own, this book is one 
of the most helpful that has yet ap- 
peared. Pastors will want to suggest or 





September 


give it to certain members of the con- 
gregation, and the oldsters, when it is 
brought to their attention, will really 
delight in its manifold suggestions. 
—GEoRGE H. PARKER, JR. 
Minister of Trinity Methodist 
Church 
New Bedford, Mass. 


HE ANATOMY OF HAPPI- 
NESS by Martin Gumpert, M.D. 
( McGraw-Hill—$3.50 ) 

A series of essays rather loosely or- 
ganized around the theme of happiness 
by a physician who specializes in the 
practice of geriatric medicine, this book 
contains much helpful information and 
exhibits much mature reflection. It os- 
cillates between medicine and philoso- 
phy, and the author wavers between a 
feeling that happiness is something 
which one can work out for himself 
and something which is the province of 
the physician, or again is something 
that can be achieved and something that 
is a gift of fate, or even something that 
is biological to something that is spirit- 
ual. 

Sometimes these essays seem directed 
to other physicians, and at other times 
to the general public. However, Martin 
Gumpert writes well. This book is to be 
read as if it were a conversation with 
a wise friend rather than as the usual 
self-help book. 


—Paut B. MAvEs 
Associate Professor of 
Religious Education 
Drew University Theological 
School 


ELPING OLDER PEOPLE TO 
ENJOY LIFE by James H. 
Woods (Harper—$2.50) 
The presence of more than 13,000,- 
000 persons over 65 years of age in our 
society, most of whom are retired and 
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relatively free from responsibility, has 
opened vast new demands and oppor- 
tunities for leisure time pursuits. The 
use of this leisure time is complicated 
by the fact that many of these persons 
have had little training for leisure, 
many of them have little money, and 
many of them have been cut off from 
friends and family. To meet these needs 
for constructive activity, and for com- 
panionship, clubs for older people have 
mushroomed across the country. Many 
of them are directed by volunteers. 
James H. Woods has written this 
book for the volunteer worker with 
older people, to “reassure them and to 
help them get started.” Mr. Woods is 
Director of the Recreation Project for 
Older People which is sponsored by 
the Welfare Federation of Cleveland 
where the first of these clubs for older 
people were started in 1939. Members 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
will be interested to know that he has 
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THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
CHILD CARE AND GUIDANCE 


Edited by StponteE MATSNER GRUENBERG 
Formerly Director, Child Study Association of America 
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a degree from Harvard Divinity School 
as well as from the Boston University 
School of Social Work and that he 
served as a chaplain during World 
War II. 

In this little book he discusses the 
pro’s and con’s of a special group for 
older people and their needs for recrea- 
tion, as well as their attitudes toward 
recreation. He suggests how the clubs 
for older people, often called Golden 
Age Clubs, may meet their needs. He 
gives simple, useful directions on how 
to get started and what objectives are 
to be served. He discusses program 
building, the functions of the club lead- 
er, and the qualities needed by the per- 
son working with older people. He also 
indicates what one can expect from old- 
er people as well as suggesting some 
of the content of the club program. 

A chapter is given to a discussion of 
the problems which one might encoun- 
ter and what one ought to do about such 
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The most complete, up-to-date, authoritative in- 
formation ever published about child care from 
before birth through adolescence: the latest find- 
ings in physical, medical, educational, psycho- 
logical and related fields, brought together in one 
handy volume. 

The Encyclopedia consists of 30 chapters on basic 
aspects of child care by such experts as Benjamin 
Spock, Margaret Mead, Sidonie Matsner Gruen- 
berg, Mary Fisher Langmuir and David R. 
Mace plus more than 1,000 succinct, helpful, 
alphabetically arranged entries on topics of con- 
cern to all whose life is shared with children in 
any way—alone worth the price of the book. 
All material has been screened by a distinguished 
editorial board and an advisory board of out- 
standing authorities in all phases of child care. 
With this giant volume at hand, you will have a 
complete reference library covering all your 
counseling problems. 
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of this money-saving offer and order 
today. Send check or money order to 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., Dept. P, 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Published by DOUBLEDAY 
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YOUR CHURCH WINDOWS 
CAN INSPIRE WORSHIP 


Through the use 
of low cost “Win- 
dowphanie” plain 
glass windows can 
be transformed 
into rich, colorful 
designs. Easily ap- 
plied. 


Ask for Free 
Sample 
New Address 


WINDOWPHANIE CO. 


Dept. PP. 
855 Bloomfield Ave. Glen Ridge, N. J. 


‘= FOLDING CHAIRS 
‘il F oR Wood 
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FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


ae WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
AVA 
—} J.P REDINGTON &CO. 


DEPT. 19] SCRANTON 2, PA. 








things as the quarrelsome member, 
racial tensions, politics and social action, 
the person who just sits, getting the club 
to do something besides play cards and 
bingo, and the use of authority. He 
points out deficiencies 
which one may encounter in older peo- 
ple in a most realistic way. But he goes 
on to say, “So many people are at their 
best in their later days. Not in their 
hodies but in their spirits. Their earlier 
years have been preparation and the 
sunset of the lives finds them mellow, 
kindly, and wise. The leader will soon 


some of the 


regard his association with them as a 
privilege, for so many of them are ex 


omples of how graciously life can be 
lived. Some esteem the late blossoms of 
October and November the finest of all. 
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It can be equally true of the human spir- 
it in its final days.” 

Special chapters are given to camping 
for older people, to hobby shows, and to 
the development of a community center. 
He has a chapter on planning a party 
with suggestions for games. Most help- 
ful of all, perhaps, is a process narrative 
of what takes place at a typical club 
meeting. 

Alert churches in large numbers wil 
be organizing clubs for older people in 
the days ahead. This book is just the 
thing for the minister to read and to 
pass on to the layman or the staff mem- 
ber who will take the responsibility for 
getting the club started. 

In the words of the author, “Each 
community owes a debt to its older 
people. They are the ones who have 
built it and over many years have done 
its work in factories, offices, and homes. 
Certamly it is not too much to ask thot 
the city concern itself about their well- 
being and contentment in their final 
years.’ As an old man said when reas- 
sured that these things would be done 
for older people, “We do not expect it 
tomorrow or the day after... . but tell 
them that we are old and we do not 
have much time.” 

Why wait to get started if the need is 
there ? 

—Paut B. MAvEs 
Associate Professor of 
Religious Education 
Drew University Theological 
School 


ECREATION FOR THE AG- 
ING by Arthur Williams (Asso- 
ciation Press—$3.00) 

Older people are probably the most 
neglected group in the program of the 
church. Many parishes spare no effort 
to present an effective fellowship for 
the adolescent and young married mem- 
bers of the community, but the aging 
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have to content themselves with at- 
tendance of worship and the sewing 
circle. The increased interest in ge- 
riatrics has caused many pastors to re- 
think the opportunities for fellowship 
which should be offered to older people 
in the parish and community. 


This volume, prepared by Arthur 
Williams for the National Recreation 
Association, is based upon the thesis 
that “opportunities offered should in- 
clude not just the time-killing amuse- 
ments nor the ‘do-good’ type of activity. 
A sound program offers balanced op- 
portunities for self-expression, service, 
and the pure enjoyment of life.’ It is 
based upon a sound interpretation of 
the needs, capabilities, interests, and 
satisfactions which are characteristic of 
the aging. This lends a very practical 
flavor to the suggestions which are 
made. 

The book contains a broad list of ac- 
tivities which are possible in a program 
of recreation for the aging. These sug- 
gestions are accompanied by detailed 
descriptions of equipment and _pre- 
parations which have to be arranged. 

Although the volume is written 
primarily from the viewpoint of social 
service, intended for the development 
of community centers for the aging, it 
makes a valuable contribution to our 
thinking about opportunities for such 
service in the parish. Many churches 
could not sustain fully the type of pro- 
gram which is suggested because of the 
wideness of its scope. However, all 
parishes could adopt and adapt many of 
the ideas which the book provides to 
the development or improvement of a 
program for older people. Pastors will 
find new help in dealing with this oft- 
neglected segment of their flocks. 

PauL E. Irion 
Minister, Long Grove Church 
Prairie View, Illinois : 
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A Practical, 
Encouraging Book 


Live Better 
After Fifty 


By RAY GILES 
Author of 
How to Retire and Enjoy It 


Every man and woman in your 
congregation who is approach- 
ing the middle years will benefit 
from the sound advice and 
countless actual examples of 
happy living after fifty in- 
cluded in this invaluable survey. 
Every chapter deals with specific 
needs of people fifty and over, 
and every aspect is covered— 
financial, social, psychological. 

$3.50 

At all bookstores 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., N.Y. 36 

















New Book Announcement 


MULTIPLE COUNSELING 


A Small-Group Discussion Method 
for Personal Growth 


by Helen Irene Driver, Ph.D., with fore- 
word by Annette C. Washburne, M.D. 


Listed among “Significant Books of the 
Month,” June issue of PAsToRAL 
PsYCHOLOGY 


A practical guide for leader-counselors of 
personal growth and group therapy projects. 
This method uses a human relations approach 
which combines individual counseling with 
group dynamics. 

Procedures and materials are taken from 
actual group sessions and case studies of 15 
group projects led by the author. The adapta- 
bility of the method was demonstrated by its 
success with normal, neurotic, and psychotic, 
participants. 

Clothbound, 280 pp 6x9; charts, diagrams, and 
illustrative materials; 8 pp of chapter and 
general references . . . $5.00. 


Sent on approval, clerical discount, if requested. 


MONONA PUBLICATIONS 
803 Moygara Rd. Madison 4, Wis. 
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Worlds Famous 


MEDIEVAL and CONTEMPORARY 


anz Mayer 
& COMPANY of = 
Pravarta [crise 


10). *, 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 
Busy pastors promptly assisted with ser- 
mons, addresses, thesis work, to scholarly 
specifications. Ample research facilities and 
extensive experience over twenty-five years 
Author’s Research Bureau, 137 Cottage 
Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS! 
Let us prepare your original sermons, 
speeches, lectures, theses, book-length manu- 
scripts. Professional research service. Modest 
rates) CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ & 
SPEAKERS’ BUREAU, (Dept. P), Main 
P. O. Box 627, MONTREAL, CANADA. 


IVING YOUR LATER YEARS 
by Kenneth Walker (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press—$3.50) 

If this book can be said to have a 
single theme, it may be found in the 
words of the author : “To be young and 
then to grow old is the law, but to grow 
old gracefully is an art, and all arts 
must be acquired.” From the title to the 
quotation of Goethe cited on the last 
page, “Growing old means to enter a 
new occupation,” Dr. Kenneth Walker 
consistently disarms and assures the 
aging. The downward slope, the yellow 
leaf, the sunset time—these descrip- 
tions of the older years leave a sadden- 
ing feeling but the new concept born out 


September 


of recent study is that each stage of 
life prepares for the next. This stage of 
the later years should be the richest and 
most purposeful. 


Obviously the life span is steadily 
increasing. How much can be done to 
add to the later years, according to the 
author, is a matter of conjecture. 
Physiologically the aging process is lit- 
tle understood. The variety of formulae 
and schemes for the prolongation of life 
through the use of reproduction secre- 
tions, serums, and such devices as sour 
milk diet and others are quite barren 
answers. All medical science can do is 
to offer cures for the diseases that 
shorten life. 


There are problems to be found in 
this area of the later years. The very 
characteristics that sustain persons may 
cause trouble when they move in with 
daughters and sons. For example, one 
of the reasons for the longer life of 
women is a continued interest in per- 
sonal relationships and in little things. 
These interests may help in the orienta- 
tion to the later years, but they bring 
with them a number of headaches into 
the homes to which they turn for care. 


The general hazard is that cut off 
from useful life, out of circulation in a 
current regime, these older people be- 
come emotionally starved. Life loses its 
meaning, like straw flowers with no life 
flowing through the stems. Speaking of 
one in this dilemma, Dr. Walker says: 
“He is a marooned sailor watching the 
ship in which he once served disappear- 
ing behind the skyline.” 


What can be done to avoid the dis- 
tress that so frequently marks these 
later years? We can see clearly that it 
isn’t sufficient to merely make provision 
for one’s financial needs. These older 
persons need “new occupations” ; one 
man is giving his later years to intrigu- 
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ing research; a woman whose name can 
be found in “Who’s Who” has an ab- 
sorbing enterprise in a little grocery 
store. In 1943 General Motors started 
special workshops for the elderly. The 
churches are beginning to see the pos- 
sibilities of help to be received in en- 
listing the services of elderly persons. 

Persons past the middle part of life 
can see life in its totality in the sense 
of its real meanings. Having survived 
many a disaster and disillusionment 
many of these older persons develop a 
highly useful philosophy of living. 
Freed of responsibility of competitive 
struggle, they take a more dispassionate 
view of life and of persons. They can 
and do develop 2 new tolerance, rever- 
ence for life, humility. Older people 
grow in dependence on what does not 
decay and cannot decline. The author 
unfolds a vivid and credible view of 
immortality. 

It is Dr. Walker’s insight that “com- 
pulsory retirement at an arbitrary age 
completely iguores the difference be- 
tween chronological and physiological 
age,’ that “voluntary postponement of 
retirement may be beneficial both to the 
individual concerned and to the nation,” 
and that, however, it would be useless 
to encourage elderly men and women 
to remain at work unless suitable jobs 
are provided for them. 

This book is a forthright and earnest 
handling of the entire problem of the 
aging. Life after 65 is a matter for the 
agenda of all of us. The mandate to 
leaders of the present, concerned with 
social aid, is to be found in the words 
of Oscar Ewing, Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator : “Having made life longer, 
we must work now to make longer life 
worthwhile.” 

—Hazen G. WERNER 
Resident Bishop of the 
Ohio Area of the Methodist 
Church 
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SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 


Below are listed some of the more im- 
portant books received recently which we 
are unable to review in this issue, either be- 
cause the reviews have not yet reached us, 
or because of lack of space. We hope to be 
able to review many of them in coming 
issues. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY AND PERSONALITY 


Cuance. Edited by Carl R. Rogers and 
Rosalind Dymond. University of Chicago 
Press, $6.00. This is the new and long 


awaited book by Carl R. Rogers and his re- 
search staff, involving one of the first, if not 
the first, objective and scientific studies of 
the results of non-directive psychotherapy. 
The research o£ this book is sponsored by the 
Medical Sciences Division of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, ard contains very significant 
findings to the effect that people do change, 
predictably, under the therapy both in terms of 
behaviour as wel! as inner attitudes. A very 
significant book, written for both technical 
as well as non-technical people. 


Your CuiLp’s ReEApinG Topay. By Josette 
Frank. Doubleday, $3.95. A brisk and intel- 
ligent discussion of books for today’s chil- 
dren, including a carefully selected book list 
broken down into categories of special inter- 
ests, by an outstanding authority in the field 
who serves as consultant and specialist on 
children’s reading for the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America. 


THE EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN. 
By Harry Joseph, M. D., and Gordon Zern. 
Crown Publishers, $3.75. A practical, straight- 
forward guide aimed to help avoid emotional 
maladjustments and to handle emotional 
problems of children when they occur, di- 
rected to the parent, teacher, or counselor. A 
useful book for all, including religious educa- 
tors, in achieving a better understanding of 
personality and growth. 


THE NEED TO BELIEVE. 
tow and Ben-Ami 
Press, $3.00. A 


3y Mortimer Os- 
Scharfstein. Int’l. Univ. 
thoughtful and objective 


analysis of the psychology of religious belief, 
one that is based upon a clear, logical, and 
reasonable presentation of facts rather than 
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on the defense of a special point of view. Out 
of their objective analysis, the authors con- 
clude that “neither psychology nor any other 
science may pass judgment upon the ultimate 
truth of fundamental religious belief. There 
is a fundamental need in man to believe. 
This need to believe is of great value and can 
be guided by reason.” The authors are trained 
men of scholarship: a psychoanalyst and a 
philosopher, respectively. 


A History OF THE ECUMENICAL MOvE- 
MENT, 1517-1948. Edited by R. Rouse and S. 
C. Neill. Westminster, $9.00. Here for the 
first time is presented a comprehensive and 
authentic history of the ecumenical move- 
ment from the 16th century to the 20th. Never 
before gathered together between the covers 
of a single volume, this material is now set 
forth in such form that makes it highly 
readable and easily accessible for the student. 
A particularly timely book in view of the 
recent World Assembly of Churches at 
Evanston. 


THE ORIGINS AND History or CoNscIous- 
ness. By Erich Neumann. Pantheon, $5.00. 
A new interpretation of the relation between 
psychology and mythology, by a distinguished 
follower of Carl Gustav Jung, profusely 
illustrated. 


How to Hetp Oper Prope. By Julietta 
K. Arthur. Lippincott, $4.95. A comprehensive 
and altogether practical book written by a 
specialist in social welfare and the needs of 
the aged, covering practically every aspect of 
the life of older people and their needs—the 
psychological, the social, and the economic. 
An invaluable reference book. 


THREE MEN. By Jean Evans. Knopf, $3.75. 
A unique and brilliant series of case histories 
of the lives of three individuals, depicted with 
deep insight and magnificent skill by an 
author whose deep understanding of the psy- 
chological need and spiritual frustrations of 
the people involved makes the book a pro- 
found and moving experience. With an In- 
troduction by Gordon W. Allport. 


MALLEUS MALEFICARUM. Trans. by Mon- 
tague Summers. Anglobooks, $4.25. The first 
translation into English by the Reverend 


Montague Su'nmers of a book comprising a 
discussion of the problems of witchcraft as 
it faced the theology and science of the time, 
“which had a powerful influence on the whole 


procedure of witch accusation and witch trial 
from the fifteenth century onwards.” The 
book is of particular significance today in 
that it foresees a great many of the psy- 
chological and social problems with which 
we are currently struggling. 


IMMORTALITY, THE SCIENTIFIC EvIDENCE 
By Alson J. Smith. Prentice-Hall, $3.00. A 
study of the scientific evidence in support 
of survival after death, by the author of 
Religion and the New Psychology. 


SEDUCTION OF THE INNOCENT. By Fredric 
Wertham. Rinehart, $4.00. The first authori- 
tative study of the emotional effect of comics 
on the personalities and behavior of children 
by an outstanding psychiatrist, the author of 
A Show of Violence and Dark Legend, who 
writes out of a rich experience of working 
with children and adults in consultation with 
the children’s and adult courts of New York 
City. A shocking and important book. 





MAN OF THE MONTH 


(Continued from page 8) 


for the special study of religion and 
older people already mentioned; and 
following his period of service to the 
National Council of Churches, he joined 
the faculty cf Drew to work in the field 
of religious ecucation where he is now 
Associate Professor and Chairman of 
his Department. His experience as a 
local director of religious education, 
as pastor of a local church, as research 
worker, and as national staff executive, 
give him a broad background for his 
present work in the teaching of reli- 
gious education. 

His interests are not confined to reli- 
gious education in the narrower sense 
of the term, as indicated by his editing 
of the recent excellent volume, The 
Church and Mental Health. Inthe years 
to come, we hope and expect to present 
many articles from his wide-ranging 
mind and versatile pen. 
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e Gaines S. Dobbins 


e Gives Advice On 


Church Organization 


We Invite You To Enjoy 
These Two Fine Books 





THE CHURCHBOOK ... 


Practical suggestions for guiding organized church activity, drawn 
from years of counseling in church administraton. $3.00 


BUILDING BETTER CHURCHES... 


A comprehensive book on the church and the minister in the 
changing world. Magnifies and applies New Testament principles 
to the individual contemporary church. Presented in three parts: 
New Testament principles, efficient organizations, and pastoral 


ministries. $3.75 


See Your Favorite Religious Geokseller 
BROADMAN PRESS 


127 Ninth Avenue, N. 
NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 
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55 Features * 7 Great Departments Make 
THE NEW CHAIN-REFERENCE BIBLE 


Truly a Bible Plus a Biblical Library in One Volume 
(Edited by Rev. F. C. Thompson, D.D., Ph.D.) 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


Justice Glenn Terrell, Former Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Florida: 

he inscription over the entrance of the 
Library of the Florida State College for 
Women in Tallahassee, Florida, is: 

‘The Half of Knowledge is to Know 

Where to Find Knowledge’ 

The New Chain Reference Bible is the 
*Where’ to find the fullest spiritual truths 
and to gain the most complete, knowledge of 
the Bible in the easiest way.” Dr. Walter 
A. Maier: “I use the New Chair Reference 
Bible with continued delight and would not 
be without it. I recommend it highly to pas- 
tors, concurs, students, and Bib e readers.” 
Dr. Ralph W. Sockman: “It contains so 
much in such concise form that I use it above 
all others. I have never seen a Bible edition 


ek, uals it ie Bible study and gen 
he 1 Geo. - Truett: 
ought to be shoced | in the hands of preacher 
teachers, and Bible students everywhere. 
Dr. Harry Rimmer: “I feel that no student: 
should be without this splendid aid to study 
and instruction.” Dr. Leander S. Keysei 
“The New Chain Reference Bible is a treas 
ure-house of useful information. Surely 
is the Bible that ought to be in every hom 
©. H. Framer Smith: “The more I use if 
the more I value it. To anyone desiring @ 
gp knowledge of the Scriptures, I would 
y, examine this work before buying any 
other Bible.” Bishop Thomas Casady? 
“The more I use it the more delighted I am 
with it. It soon pays for itself in time and 
labor saved alone.”’ Dr. Jones, Sr.f 


“I wish I could influence every Christian 
purchase one of these Bibles.” 


Rapidly Replacing Other Bibles —Has So Many More New Helps! 


1. Unique chart showing Origin and Growth of the English 


2 The Outline Studies of Bible Peri-de, comparing Bib- 
Beal History with Contemporary Secular saantery. 

3. The Analysis of the Bible as a W ho! 

@ The Analysis of each of the 66 Boc of the Bible. 

6. The Analysis of every Chapter of the New Testament. 

6 The Analysis ofthe Verses of the entire on 

7. The Numerica! and Chain Reference S 

8. Special Analysis of the yey Bib ie haracters 

©. Contrast between the Old a estaments. 

10. The Topical Treasury New 1 seed for Prayer Meet- 
ings, Men's Meetings, Women's Meetings, Missionary Meet- 
ings, Young People's Meetings, etc 

11. Specia! Bible Readings f for private devotions and pub- 

services. New and different subjects 

12. Bible Harmonies of the Lives of Moses and Paul. 

13. Special Portraits of Jes 
» WM. Chart of the Messianic Stars 

15. Chart showing cause of the Babylonian Capti 

16. Chart of the Temple of Truth, illustrating the Sere 
on on the Mount. 

17. Chart of Jesus’ Hours on the Cross. 

18 The Christian Workers’ Outfit. Of special value to sou! 


19. All Prominent Bible Cheseion Classified, listing the 
Patriarc! _ Early Hebrew liistory, Courageous 
meaning of their names given. 
20. Golden é noaeen of the Bible. 
2A amp y omen Index of over seven thousand 
“sr names and pla 
Special eaaey a selected from each Book of the 


Oe cuart Showing arte! eaters of Divine Law. 
x Graph of the Prodiga 
25. Bible Mnemonics, or ea to memorize 
26. The Principles and Best Methods of Bible Study 
27. Pictoria! Illustration of the River of Inspiration 
2 Markings, Explaining best methods of marking 
=e 


‘on nee 
30. Atlas of 12 colored maps with index for quickly locat- 


Other Features in Text Cyclopedia 
31. Topical Study of the Bible. Correlated Scriptures 
out in full under 2467 topics and sub-topics. Three 
as many asin any other Bible. 
82 Contrast Study of Great Truths of the Bible. Enables 


you to study the Constructive and Destractive Forces of 
Life, with the Bible verses printed out in full under such sub- 
jects as Faith—Unbelief, Love—Hatred, Courage—Fear, etc. 
33. Life Studies, such as pe Life, Home Life, Devo 
tional Life, The Surrendered Life, 
34. Bible Stories for Children. “A ‘list of 56 stories to be 
~ from the ee if. 
Mir rack ies of both the Old and New Testaments listed 


hit Order. 
36 ab ~y of the Old Testament. Pesaiies of the _ 
Testament, listing those given in One Gospel Only, t! 
er and those given in Three. 
Tit les and a of Christ; of the Holy Spirit; of God 

¢ Father; and of 
38. General Bible Prophecies. 

List of the Prophets of the Bible 

ist of Judges of Israel and Judab given in Chronolog- 


er. 
41. List of the Notable Women of the Bible 
Mountains and Hills referred to in Sige, Ssting the 
Se { Great Events. 
43. Dictionary Material. 
44. Tables of Time, Money, Weignts and Measures. 


Eleven New Features Added in the Third {mproved Edition 


45. The Historical Bridge, covering interval between the 
Old and New Testamen' 

46. Chart showing the History of the Aposties 

47, tiarmony of the Gospels, citing references in different 
Go pele where events are given. 

45. Calendar of the Christian Era. 

49. The Post-Resurrection Appearances of Jesus, illus- 
trated with well-known paintings. 
af 0 Chart of the Seven Churches of Asia, described by 
loin 

51. An Outline History of the Evangelistic and Missionary 
Work of the Early Chureb 

52. The pias tthe Concerning Jesus and their Fulfillment 
arranged Chronologically, with principal verses printed ou. 
in full 

53. Map Showing eet Distances from Jerusalem 
to Various Historical 

54. Chart Showing the lnterier Arrangement of the Temple 
at Jerusalem 

55. Thirteen Special I!lustrated Maps Showing the Jour- 
neys of Jesus, Peter, Paul, and the Journeys of the Children 
of Israel from Egypt to Canaan. ese are 
mind you—not several crowded together on one page. 


8B. Kirkbride Bee co., Inc. 


Dept. P-29, K. OF P. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


BLDG. 


INDIANA 


The Revised Version is given in the wide 
margin opposite the verses, wherever an im- 
Dortant difference in meaning occurs. 


Be Fair to Yourself! 


qualed practical he 
buy eny Bible—or you may r 
it as others have. As 


SEND NOW 
for this 
big FREE 


descriptive 


Agents Wanted 





Bb. B. Kirkbride Bible 
K 


Dent. P-29 of P 
Indianapolis, ad 


C0 Without cost or obligation to me, send 
a copy of the big illustrated book, “A New 
Bible for a New Day,” and full ticulars 
concerning the Third Improved tion of 
your New Chain Reference Bible 


© Send your special terms to Representa 
tives. 


Name 
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